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hecupiing rors to Paint 


HERE’S a mesmeric fascina- 

tion in watching paint trans- 
form an old, shabby surface. 
Everyone wants to get his hands 
on the brush. 

Mark Twain draws a living pic- 
ture of this in Tom Sawyer. 

Tom capitalized on this irresist- 
ible itch to paint, selling the boys 
the privilege of painting Aunt 
Polly’s fence. His profits were an 
apple, a kite, a dead rat and a string 
to swing it with, twelve marbles, 
part of a jews-harp, a piece of blue 
bottleglass, a spool cannon, a key, 
afragment of chalk, a glass stop- 
per for a decanter, a tin soldier, a 
couple of tadpoles, six firecrackers, 
akitten with only one eye, a brass 
doorknob, adog collar, the handle of 
aknife, four pieces of orange peel, 
and a dilapidated window sash. 

This same brand of human 
nature is the key by which the 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
have unlocked the door to success. 


By supplying the suggestion of 
brightening up the house with 
paints of quality, by providing the 
medium for this pleasant easy 
work, by furnishing the exact in- 
formation by which the amateur 
secures professional quality re- 
sults, they have grown to be one of 
America’s largest manufacturers 
of household paints and varnishes. 


It has been the pleasure and 
privilege of Advertising Head- 
quarters to provide the publicity 
by which Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes have won their generous 
share of public confidence and 
esteem. 


Ayer & Son’s participation in 
extending Acme White Lead and 
Color sales began 12 years ago by 
the standardization of their nu 
merous brands under one master 
trade mark. We have been Keep- 
ing Everlastingly At It together - 
ever since. 
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The New Magnetism 
of Advertising 


CLIENT who came to 

FEDERAL as the result 

of one of these advertisements, 
recently said to us: 


“Your analysis of our business 
needs, your interpretation of 

' our advertising problem, 
your original presentation of 
our appeal, have been so thor- 
ough, so different and withal 
so practical, that we look 
upon our past advertising as 
opportunity wasted.” 


If it occurs to you that the mag- 
netism of sensible originality injected 
into your advertising would give it 
fresh power— 


“Put it up to the men who know 
your market’’— 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Consultation 
30 North Michigan Ave. without charge 


Chicago, Ill. or obligation 
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Advertising and Non-Essentials 


Can Advertising Be Placed Among the Things That We Can Do Without? 


By E. T. Gundlach 


[EpirorraL Note:—The author of this 
article, whose writings have appeared 
from time to time in PRinTERs’ Ink, 
has been active in governmental pub- 
licity matters for several years. He 
was Chairman in charge of the publicity 
for the Central Department of the 
“Rookie” Camps in 1915 and 1916, and 
later for the Officers’ Training Camps, 
the first of which he attended as a can- 
didate in infantry. Having been taken 
out of the infantry on account of de- 
fective eyesight, to be transferred to 
the Quartermaster Corps, he went to 
the Committee on Public Information 
in an editorial capacity. He is now 
the Associate Chiet of the Information 
and Education Service of the United 
States Department of Labor, which serv- 
ice has various divisions in charge of 
activities for labor publicity, such as 
newspaper and magazine articles, speak- 
ers, posters for factories, and the War 
Industries Committees. His views on 
the subject of advertising in relation to 
the Government’s question of essen- 
tials are printed below. He wishes it 
stated that he is not writing in the 
capacity of a Government official, but 
smply as a_ personal contributor. — 
Ed, Printers’ Inx.] 


° advertising an “essential?” 
The question, it seems to me, 
contains its own paradox. 

An unqualified “yes” might 
mean that publicity is necessary 
to-day in order to help sell non- 
essentials, while conversely an 
absolute “no” might lead to the 
conclusion that public knowledge 
regarding an essential is essenti- 
ally non-essential. 

The fallacy within the question 
lies in the assumption that adver- 
tising is an industry, whereas in 
reality it is a means to industry. 
From the viewpoint of political 
economy, publicity functions with 
other elements of “distribution,” 
such as salesmen and stores, This 
truism cannot at this time be em- 
Phasized too strongly. 


Table of Contents on page 134 


Hence, when considering socio- 
economic values how can we 
abstractly judge advertising as 
such without taking into consider- 
ation in each instance the propo- 
sition advertised? 

In considering the value of any 
given advertisement, we must be- 
gin with questions regarding the 
thing advertised: First, is the 
article or the proposition one that 
is needed? Second, is distribu- 
tion of the article (or distribution 
of knowledge regarding the prop- 
osition) needed? Third, if the 
first two questions are answered 
affirmatively, then, and then only, 
comes the final question: Is ad- 
vertising the best, i. e., the most 
economical means of distribution? 

First: If an article or a propo- 
sition is really non-essential 
it represents waste and _ then 
obviously the advertising of 
that article represents further 
waste. But the Government is 
averse to classing goods as abso- 
lute non-essentials. What arti- 
cles or propositions may be in- 
cluded in this list is further dis- 
cussed below. 

Second: If the article is need- 
ed, yet its distribution requires 
no incentive, then any special 
means of distribution seems waste- 
ful (e. g. advertising by local 
telephone companies during these 
war-times and—may I include as 
an example?—advertising of com- 
peting gasoline refiners). 

Third: If the needed article 
needs distribution to be of value, 
or if a proposition to become use- 
ful requires a spreading (distri- 
bution) of public knowledge re- 
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garding that proposition, then we 
cannot under any circumstances 
brush advertising aside because of 
some superficial view about waste- 
ful publicity. We must then 
weigh the exact value of advertis- 
ing in comparison with other 
means before passing a verdict. 


TO ADVERTISE ADVERTISING 


There is, indeed, in many cir- 
cles a sadly befuddled state of 
mind on the entire subject of ad- 
vertising. Though men know that 
advertising is not a product, but a 
form of salesmanship, there is a 
constant tendency to reason off 
in a tangent, 

Hence, advertisers and adver- 
tising men can render a public 
service by making issues clear. 
Only, however, if they speak 
with utter sincerity. The man 
who has an axe to grind talks to 
deaf ears. We cannot be judges 
and teachers, and also advocates, 
all in the same breath. Only in 
a sane, judicial, fair-minded atti- 
tude do we find successful policy, 
and at this time, aside from all 
policy, we face a patriotic duty. 

We must positively _ resist, 
therefore, the temptation to argue 
without reserve in favor of any 
and every kind of publicity dur- 
ing war-time, merely because as 
advertisers, or publishers, or 
agents, we profit thereby. Gov- 
ernment officials have seen and 
heard, from not disinterested 
sources, a-plenty of panic argu- 
ments as to why, -this, that, and 
the other industry is “essential.” 


ADVERTISING NOT A WASTE 


Yet, may I not say the follow- 
ing in a full spirit of fairness?: 

That now, when wastefulness is 
a sin against the nation, it would 
be indeed a bad state of affairs, 
not merely for those who thrive 
on advertising, but for the nation 
as a whole, if a public prejudice 
against all advertising as a form 
of “waste” should be permitted 
to grow; even if not a step is 
taken by the Government nor an 
official word is uttered. Adver- 
tising must not be discouraged 
when advertising fills a real need; 
the public must not become prej- 
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udiced against the advertisers gs 
such or against advertised arti- 
cles. : 

Hence the truths about adver- 
tising should be emphasized, the 
facts stated frequently. By that 
I mean the truth, the facts; not 
half truths, not semi-statistics, 
not a refusal to admit weakness 
and wastes in advertising where 
these exist. 


GOVERNMENT SEEKS PUBLICITY 


That publicity is a highly suc- 
cessful, utterly essential means to 
needed ends, cost what it may, 
appears to be the opinion, surely, 
at the national capital. In nearly 
every department, - committee, 
board, and commission, we find 
an important individual—the pub- 
licity manager. He is not a mere 
purveyor of news; for he sits in 
on the council to discuss funda- 
mentals. His opinions as to how 
the subject under discussion can 
best be presented to the public, 
what the public will say, and 
what the newspapers can and will 
do, compose a sine qua non of 
many decisions. 

In fact, some entire bureaus 
with wide activities are practic- 
ally nothing more or less than 
publicity agencies with one branch 
to gather information and_ the 
other to disseminate it by circu- 
a zation of booklets, by posters 
and by newspaper and magazine 
notices. 


EXAMPLES OF PUBLICITY 


Thus the huge Food Adminis- 
tration was, at its inception at 
least, almost entirely a publicity 
organization to sell the idea that 
certain foods must be saved. Or 
consider the Committee on Public 
Information, with activities reach- 
ing out to every corner of the 
globe (a committee, by the way, 
which has been sadly misrepre- 
sented by newspaper men who did 
not realize how greatly thereby 
they were injuring the country’s 
cause). Except for its duty as 4 
clearing house for dissemination 
of news for the departments (the 
responsibility for the facts regard- 
ing this news being lodged with 
the departments) this committee 
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This is No. 5 oy 
a series of little 
messages on the 
Merchandising 
and Advertising 
Service of the H. 
| K. McCann Co. 


Reaching YOUR Lublic 


From a superficial viewpoint the selection of 
! media seems a simple task. From a dollar 
| and cents viewpoint wise choice of media is a 
most important element for the assurance of 





profitable returns to the Advertiser. 


Selection of media, with this company, is 
founded on an intimate checked knowledge 
of the returns that space investments have 
shown in dozens of different campaigns. This 
is backed by an experience gained from years 
of contact with practically every worth-while 
' advertising medium in the country. 


Our media department makes it certain that 
your appeal reaches the right public—your 
consuming public. It knows how, when, 
and where to use any medium, from news- 
papers to posters, magazines to car cards, so 
that your advertising dollars are talents put 
to work and not buried. 
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61 Broadway, New York 
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is engaged in a task of spreading 
correct thought about the war by 
presentation of. evidence. 

Or consider the Department of 
Labor which, by Congressional act, 
opened in July of this year the 
Information and Education Serv- 
ice, a special bureau designed to 
spread by proper advertising in 
its broader sense the news regard- 
ing labor situations, to lay the 
facts before employers, and to 
arouse enthusiasm among work- 
men so as to secure maximum 
production, 


HOW POWER IS GAINED 


Numerous bureaus might be 
mentioned which, while to the 
public for this or that activity, 
really function primarily as pub- 
licity offices. In fact, since the 
war began, we could point to 
committee after committee which 
was organized under the Govern- 
ment to recommend to the pub- 
lic certain lines of action regard- 
ing certain particular matters. 
Recommendation without  fur- 
ther power in final analysis pri- 
marily means nothing more than 
securing public opinion. And 
then, when public opinion has 
been built up the recommenda- 
tions have frequently been ac- 
cepted more and more as requests 
closely allied to positive orders in 
other words, publicity paved the 
way for administrative effective- 
Ness. 

If there should be any official 
in charge of important Govern- 
mental activities, who really doés 
not care about publicity, we may 
find that the public, and private 
criticisms directed against this 
would be largely due to his fail- 
ure to acquaint the public with 
his staff’s activities or to pre- 
pare the public mind in advance 
for the various steps he takes. 
We might find that such an official 
was known by every person in 
the inner circles as a man of high 
intelligence, good balance, and 
utmost probity, but that, because 
of his belief in the futility of 
advertising he was not so known 
to all our 100,000,000 Americans, 
and that thus the efficiency of his 
department was accordingly af- 
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fected. And, if there is such an 
official, we might find that his 
views are changing, and if we 
should go through his building, 
perhaps we would see the corri- 
dors to-day lined with posters and 
men in offices here and there and 
everywhere busily preparing the 
written word for public consump- 
tion. We could then say that 
while this man may have his own 
definition of the word advertis- 
ing, nevertheless, he has come to 
believe that printers’ ink does 
pay. 
NOT PERSONAL ADVERTISING 


Many of the bureau chiefs here 
are working quite disinterestedly; 
many of them are averse to see- 
ing their names in print, and are 
not at all eager to have the activi- 
ties of their staff extolled. But 
they are here to “put over” 
some particular proposition. The 
harder they work in their as- 
signed field, the more deeply they 
feel the importance of that par- 
ticular proposition, and then the 
more keenly they seek publicity 
for their proposition. Willy-nilly, 
they cry for advertising, and 
won’t be happy till they get it. 

So when we look at all these 
activities and see one or more of 
the big Government officials start- 
ing his work with an assistant ex- 
ecutive as right bower, and a 
publicity manager as left bower, 
then I say to myself: 

If ever I see the individual in 
the Government service who does 
not care about getting the news 
of his bureau’s work into the 
press columns, who does not find 
it worth while to hire skilful men 
to write up reading notices on 
the chance that they may get into 
the papers, a bureau chief who 
does not get up circulars and 
booklets and does not search for 
large lists for distribution, when 
I meet that man then I will have 
met the mysterious, yet ever 
ubiquitous Government factotum 
that does not believe in advertis- 
ing. 

Certain critics are constantly 
pointing to the Government's 
“wasteful” publicity methods. 

(Continued on page IIT) 
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One Woman 
Tells Another 


More than one million 


INK 


women who knit and sew 
are responsible for the suc~ 
cess of 


Needlecraft Magazine 


An audience of this size composed 
of practical women is worthy of, 
and receives serious consideration 
from advertisers—as shown by a 
constantly increasing advertising 
volume. 1,000,000 paid-in-advance 
subscribers, from the fact that “one 


woman tells another.” 
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Germany’s Trade Approach 
Through Neutral Countries 


It Is Believed Commercial Advertisers in the Enemy Country Are Adver- 
tising in the United States by Means of Neutral Trade 
Papers—Course Not Feared in Washington 


* Germany is determined, as 
has lately become manifest, to 
make a strong bid for the post- 
war trade of the United States 
through neutral advertising and 
selling channels, there is no way 
to thwart the effort. This is the 
opinion of the leading officials at 
Washington, to whose attention 
there has been brought the in- 
creasing evidence of Germany’s 
energy in launching thus early a 
“trade offensive” through va- 
rious neutral neighbors, notably 
Sweden, Holland and Switzer- 
land. 

That the officials at Washington 
concede that there is not much 
to be done to prevent Germany 
from hiding under the trade 
cloak of neutrals does not mean, 
however, that the Federal trade 
specialists are in any sense ap- 
palled by the outlook. Their feel- 
ing is that while we cannot fore- 
stall Germany’s attempted trade 
raid under false colors we can 
checkmate her campaign. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
evidence of Germany’s designs 
upon American trade that has 
lately appeared is found in the 
recent free and unsolicited circu- 
lation among buyers and business 
men in the United States of 
copies of trade journals printed 
in neutral nations adjacent to 
Germany. Although English is 
not the language of the countries 
whence these advertising mediums 
come, the reading and advertising 
portions are exclusively in the 
English language, betokening the 
intent to cater only to an export 
market. None of the advertise- 
ments, it may be added, advertises 
German goods as such; but this 
circumstance only adds to the 
suspicion of many Americans 
that a considerable portion of the 
wares offered are of Teuton ori- 
gin or are the products of the 


factories which it is known that 
German capital has for several 
years past been erecting or pur- 
chasing in the near-by neutral 
countries. 


INNOCENT APPEARANCE MAY BE 
DECEPTIVE 


Were it not that German trade 
authorities acknowledged as far 
back as 1915 the intent to employ 
neutral trade journals to gain a 
hearing in markets to which Ger- 
man trade journals will not be 
allowed to penetrate for a long 
time to come, there would be little 
reason to suspect German inspira- 
tion in the flooding of the United 
States with copies of  newly- 
established periodicals. Some of 
the periodicals that have lately 
come to the desks of American 
business men through no effort 
on their part are ostensibly pub- 
lished by “export associations,” 
etc., and in every instance the 
German interest if present has 
been heavily camouflaged. The 
circumstance, however, of the 
promiscuous circulation on. this 
continent and the further circum- 
stances that some of __ these 
periodicals come from European 
countries that have heretofore 
made little effort for American 
trade in such lines as instruments 
and machine tools have caused 
newly established journals of this 
kind to be looked at askance. 

A number of American adver- 
tisers who have received the com- 
plimentary copies that have been 
passed out have been not less in- 
censed by the insidious nature of 
this German trade propaganda 
than by the fact that, seemingly, 
a foreign publisher can circulate 
his trade journal in the United 
States while the publisher of an 
American trade journal carrying 
advertisements competitive to 
those of the invader is, under the 
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To make a still bet- 
ter newspaper, the 
Brooklyn Standard 
Union announces 
the appointment of 





Mr. Charles F. Dodd 
as General Manager 
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postal regulations, denied free 
circulation, but must limit distri- 
bution to persons who have sub- 
— and paid for the publica- 
tio 

The fact of this supposed dis- 
crimination was brought by 
Printers’ INK to the attention of 
Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Dockery and William C. 
Wood, Superintendent of Classi- 
fication at the United States Post 
Office Department; but these 
officials promptly pointed out that 
advertisers who have based criti- 
cism on this ground are laboring 
under a misapprehension. They 
are comparing an American trade 
journal which is circulated at 
second-class rates, and which is 
required to conform to certain 
restrictions in consideration of 
carriage at that low rate, with a 
foreign publication which pays 
the regular printed matter rate. 


NOT IN COMPETITION WITH SECOND- 
CLASS MAIL 


No second-class mail is ac- 
cepted from any foreign country 
at an equivalent of the American 
domestic second-class rate. The 
trade journals which are coming 
here from countries adjacent to 
Germany are on the same plane, 
in the estimation of postal offi- 
cials, as the catalogues issued by 
American advertisers. The Post 
Office Department makes no ob- 
jection if an American advertiser 
wishes to circulate his catalogue 
free, sending it out without request 
to prospective customers, and the 
officials do not see that they have 
any right to interfere with the 
exercise of the same privilege by 
the foreign publisher of a trade 
journal so long as he pays the 
same relative rate as the cata- 
logue mailer and so long as the 
printed matter which he is send- 
ing to America, in accordance 
with the terms of the interna- 
tional postal conventions, does 
not conflict with any of the 
United States postal statutes and 
regulations designed to bar ob- 
scene matter, fraudulent offers, 
etc. 

There remains to be considered, 
of course, whatever injustice is 
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done to American advertisers and 
publishers owing to the fact that 
outsiders may make the most 
prodigal use of paper for the 
free distribution in the United 
States of periodicals that are pal- 
pably circulated to give currency 
to their advertising, while at the 
same time American periodical 
publishers are so bound by the 
regulations of the Pulp and 
Paper Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board that they cannot 
print any copies for free distri- 
bution even if they were perfectly 
willing to pay third or fourth 
class postage on complimentary 
or sample copies. Whatever be 
the feeling on this score, it is in- 
sisted that this is not a responsi- 
bility for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but can be met only by plac- 
ing an embargo of some kind 
upon the importation of printed 
matter or advertising. Such em- 
bargoes have been attempted in 
some of the belligerent countries; 
but it cannot be said that they 
have been attended by conspicu- 
ous success. Furthermore, in 
view of the impossibility of prov- 
ing the Teuton taint in these neu- 
tral trade journals there would 
be no way in which an embargo 
could be arranged that would not 
hit friend and foe alike. 

The investigation disclosed 
some sentiment at Washington to 
the effect that ‘the War Trade 
Board should, through its black 
lists or otherwise, take action to 
block the moves of the Germans 
who would like to sneak in under 
the neutrality of Scandanavian, 
Swiss and Dutch trade journals. 
For the most part, however, the 
feeling in officialdom is that there 
is not much to fear from German 
competition after the war. The 
conviction is that the terms of 
the peace treaty which will be 
negotiated at the close of the 
war will be such that there will be 
little left to fear from German 
competition. 





“Everybody’s” Editor in France 

Howard Wheeler, editor of Every- 
body’s, New York, has gone to France 
and will make his ‘headquarters in Paris 
for some time, to cover the impending 
climax of the war. 
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Who Has the Largest “Family” 
of Products? 


Does Anyone Wish to Dispute the Claim of the American Can Company? 


AMERICAN Can COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 25, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In February, 1915 or 1916, there was 
an editorial article in Printers’ Inx, 
relative to diversified line of products; 
whether to add or not to add to an es- 
tablished line. 

The article stated that the largest 
number of articles manufactured by any 
one company in this country was manu- 
factured by the American Can Co. 

I would like to get this copy of Print- 
ERS’ INK, or if unable to furnish me with 
the complete copy, perhaps you could 
tear the required pages from one of 
your office cut copies. 

E. Avery STEVENS, 
Branch Manager, 
Shonk Works-American Can Co. 


O far as Printers’ INK can 

learn, the American Can Com- 
pany probably still stands at the 
head of the list of American man- 
ufacturers as to the number of 
separate products. At the time 
the editorial referred to appeared 
(February 25, 1915) the company 
was said to be making some 
43,000 products, of which cans 
for various types of food products 
were only the beginning. The 
list includes, to mention only a 
few of the better-known items, 
adding machines, ash and garb- 
age cans, talcum powder cans, 
galvanized ware, pieced and 
stamped tinware, lithographed and 
decorated tin boxes, banks, coffee- 
mill hoppers, corrugated ware, cot- 
ton tags, first aid kits, boxes of 
fibre and paper, fumigators, ice 
cream freezers, orchard heaters, 
peanut roasters, tin or sheet metal 
stoves, signs, tinware, oil cans, 
fibre shipping cases, auto tanks, 
oil tanks, and so on ad lib. If any 
other American organization now 
has a longer list of products, 
Printers’ INK would be glad to 
know of it, as well as to receive 
suggestion from our readers as 
to the names of houses logically 
entitled to be considered for the 
position of “runner-up”—or, say, 
for inclusion among the first ten 
on a list of this sort. 





appointment.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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It is interesting to note that 
the war is having two diametrical- 
ly opposite effects in regard to the 
matter of diversity of lines. The 
striking tendency toward stand- 
ardization, elimination of needless 
models, and reduction of varia- 
tions in style, has operated in 
many fields to cut down the num- 
ber of separate “products” made 
by any one manufacturer. On the 
other hand, the war has shown us 
how easily machinery may be di- 
verted from one type of manu- 
facture to another; and it has 
curtailed the market for certain 
products to an extent which fairly 
forces the manufacturer to hunt 
up new products of a more “essen- 
tial” character. Unless all signs 
fail, this tendency will be much 
more pronounced when _ peace 
comes and hundreds of plants are 
forced to find new products to 
make in place of war materials. 
Even before the war the manu- 
facturer on a large scale was al- 
most certain to find that his busi- 
ness grew, on its own initiative, 
into by-products and new lines 
which were never contemplated 
by the founders. This principle 
is well illustrated in the stories, 
told in Printers’ INK, of such 
firms as Armour & Co., the du 
Pont interests, the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, etc. 

Mr. Stevens’ letter raises an- 
other point of interest to our read- 
ers, namely: the wisdom of con- 
serving your copies of PRINTERS’ 
InK carefully if you wish, as so 
many of our readers do, to re- 
fer to articles in past issues. 
We are always glad to supply 
either complete copies or clippings 
of specific articles to inquirers 
when they are available. How- 
ever, in the future it will be in- 
creasingly difficult for,us to make 
sure of being able to do this, and 
a carefully-kept file of your own 
is the best insurance against dis- 
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Your Printing and 


the Coal Supply 


The Government requests you to conserve paper, not 


for the sake of the paper itself, but because of the ma- 
terials, labor, fuel and transportation involved in its 
manufacture and distribution. 


The fullest measure of con- 
servation, therefore, is not 
to be attained by the mere 
avoidance of waste in the 
use of paper. The avoid- 
ance of waste in manufac- 
turing is equally important. 
To be sure you are helping 
to conserve needed labor 
and materials, and not mere- 
ly paper, it is necessary to 
select your printing papers 
as carefully as you use them. 
The safest guide is the trade- 
mark on a standard, adver- 
tised brand. Almest always 
it is a trustworthy guarantee 
of economy and efficiency in 
manufacture, as well as of 


the quality and value of the 
finished product. 


This is particularly true of 
cover papers. Of the total 


production of some _ two 
hundred mills, more than 
one-half comes from the 
single mill whose brand 


trade mark appears at the 
head of this advertisement. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are the 
largest-selling brand of cov- 
er-papers in the world. 
Pound for pound, we believe 
they represent a higher de- 
gree of conservation than 
any other papers of similar 
character obtainable. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


GOOD PAPER 


In Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 



































An Editorial to Appear 
in Collier’s November 16th 


A Most Important Series 
of Articles 
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Mark Sullivan has just returned from abroad. 
With other editors he went overseas as a guest 
of the British Government. In Collier’s next 


week he will begin a series of articles on 


America’s Part in the 
New World 


These articles are based on conferences with 
Allied statesmen and publicists in London and 
Paris. The first is entitled “The Heritage of 
Tyre.” It shows that the commercial and finan- 
cial preeminence, even the naval preeminence, 
which has been held for many generations by 
Great Britain, must, as one of the results of 
the war, pass either to the United States alone, 
or else to some league of nations which shall 


include the United States and Great Britain. 


The title of the second article is “The League of 
Nations: What Shall It Be?” It points out the 
wide and serious difference between the idea 


of a League of Nations which is commonly held 
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in the United States and the more serious idea 
commonly held by statesmen and leaders of 
thought in Great Britain. It will illustrate 
further the great divergence between the pro- 
posals put forth by radical leaders like Mr. H. 
G. Wells, and those advanced by English states- 
men like Lord Robert Cecil, Viscount Grey, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


Subsequent articles will deal with such ques- 
tions as whether the United States shall com- 
plete its shipbuilding program; America and 
the English Labor Party, America and Russia, 
America and Germany, America and the Ger- 


man Colonies. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of this series of articles to every Ameri- 
can who is interested in his country and its 
future, and, we repeat, the first of the series 


will be published in Collier’s next week. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wiuiiams, Advertising Manager 
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Municipal Music has Advertised 
Baltimore 


The Municipal Symphony Orchestra, Baltimore, with part of the Baltimore Choral Society 


ALTIMORE vas the first city to have a municipal band, a muni- 
cipal anthem and a municipal symphony orchestra. In connection 
with the municipal band out-of-door community singing concerts 

are given, as many as 50,000 persons, it is estimated, having attended a single concert, 
As evidence of the advertising value of music to a municipality a prize of $500.00 
offered by the Mayor of Baltimore for a municipal anthem produced 9,000 poems and 
5,000 musical compositions, submitted from practically every part of the Union! 


clusive afternoon Associated Press dispatches), home news, fashions, theatricals, 
motion pictures, editorials, sports, comics, economics, etc.—the people of 
Baltimore find what they want in The NEWS and have proved it conclusively by 
bringing NEWS circulation from a weak third to an overwhelming FIRST place in 
the local field ! 
Space-buyers familiar with duplication-producing combinations, as found in 


Baltimore, buy The NEWS because of its clean escutcheon in this particular, 
as well as for its leading position in the field and lower rate per thousand. 


For More Maryland Business CONCENTRATE in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
October Average Net Paid Circulation 


q In matters of literature, art, music—in addition to war news (covered in ex 


Daily Sunday 
a. Se 113,840 123,205 
eee 90,988 83,262 
22,852—25 % 39,943—48 % 
oan “. CARROLL - E. LUTZ t 
tern Re i tative 
Tribune Building Qe RS Nee Beate Bip 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Retailers Wrathfully Renounce 
German Toys 


Butler Bros. Swamped With Telegrams and Letters Commending Their 
Rejection of the Now Famous Shipment—Richard M. Hurd’s Views 


nae manufacturers had a 
striking object lesson last 
week of what they may expect in 
their attempt to reintroduce their 
goods into America. 

Several large consignments of 
German made toys and china came 
over on a Dutch vessel. They 
had been bought and paid for in 
1914 by various American im- 
porters and had been sent to Rot- 
terdam for ocean shipment. There 
they had been held because, owing 
to war-time conditions, they could 
not get through. 

A few days ago Butler Bros., 
Sears Roebuck & Company and 
other importers were much sur- 
prised at being notified that large 
shipments of toys and china con- 
signed to them had come in on 
the Nieuw Amsterdam and were 
held subject to their order. They 
would have been little more 
amazed had they been informed 
that the Kaiser had arrived to pay 
them a personal visit. 

The biggest shipment in the lot, 
consisting of about 7,000 tons of 
belonged to Butler 
Brothers. 

Butler Brothers flatly refused 
to take the goods even though 
they had been paid for in 1914. 
Walter Scott, vice-president of 
the firm and manager of its New 
York house, promptly notified the 
customs officials that the house 
would not under any circum- 
stances receive the toys and china. 

There will be a loss of quite a 
number of thousands of dollars 
for Butler Brothers in this pro- 
cedure—or rather there already 


has been such a loss. Many 
months ago the amount paid 
for the toys and china was 


charged off the books and for- 
gotten. 

There is a duty of around 35 
per cent due the Government. In 
view of Butler Brothers’ refusal 
to accept the goods they remain 
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in the Government’s custody. 
What will be done with them has 
not been decided. The usual 
method is to hold shipments for 
a year and then sell them at 
auction for the payment of the 
duty and other charges. It is in- 
teresting to imagine what might 
be the fate of such an auction a 
year from now. 

“We simply refused these goods 
because we positively will have no 
German made goods in our stock,” 
said Mr. Scott. “We bought them 
and paid for them long before 
America entered the war. We 
had to leave them in Rotterdam 
for the very sufficient reason that 
we could not get them through 
the British blockade. Then after 
America entered the war we did 
not want them. So we charged 
off our loss and forgot about the 
whole proposition. 


NO COMPROMISE FOR BUTLER 
BROTHERS 


“Then all at once the goods 
came across. We did not order 
them sent and had no idea they 
were coming. We don’t like to 
cause the customs officials all the 
bother our refusal to accept the 
goods will entail, but we can’t 
help it. Nobody asked us about 
the shipment. If our wishes had 
been consulted our part of it 
never would have come over. 

“American children should have 
American toys. ‘Working to this 
end we have during this war-time 
period been encouraging Ameri- 
can toy manufacturers. They are 
making amazing progress and 
should be protected against such 
insidious attempts to undermine 
them as this seems to be. Amer- 
ica does not need German made 


. goods and so far as Butler Broth- 


ers are concerned, America will 

not have German made goods.” 
It was declared that the Nieuw 

Amsterdam made the trip under 




















































































































a guarantee of safe conduct from 
the German Government. No 
submarines molested the vessel. 
It was apparent that Germany 
was going to take no chance on 
the goods failing to arrive: Big 
business men generally regard the 
whole transaction as another ex- 
ample of sharp German practice 
and as the opening wedge of 
Germany’s expected effort to re- 
habilitate herself in the Ameri- 
can market. 

The country-wide furore that 
arose over the transaction showed 
very conclusively that Germany is 
going to have her troubles getting 
Americans to use her goods even 
though the goods can get over 
here. 

Secretary Lansing regarded the 
agitation as important enough to 
issue a statement branding as 
untrue the charge that these 
goods were brought over on the 
Nieuw Amsterdam to the exclu- 
sion of Belgian made products. 
Newspapers quoted Secretary 
Lansing as saying that the State 
Department had helped to get the 
goods out of Holland because they 
were the property of American 
business men. But no matter why 
the shipment was brought about. 
the objections were manifold and 
pronounced. 


NEWSPAPERS COMMEND BUTLER’S 
STAND 


New York newspapers discussed 
the matter under such editorial 
headings as “Bloody Toys.” One 
New York paper declared that 
every American should bé glad 
and proud that the toys were re- 
jected, as to permit any part of 
them to find their way into the 
hands of American children 
would be a sin and a crime. 

“There was the baby spitted on 
a German soldier’s bayonet,” 
said this newspaper. “There was 
the French boy levelling his toy 
gun, shot down for his impudence. 
Never has there been a slaughter 
of the innocents so wanton and 
so brutal. And it was these toys 
made by these bloody hands that 
would be allowed to become the 
playthings of American children.” 

People in all walks of life were 
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shocked and wrathful that the toys 
were admitted. Within a few 
days after the news had been 
telegraphed over the country But- 
ler Brothers began hearing from 
their customers by wire and by 
letter. The messages expressed 
the customers’ pleasure over the 
incident as well as their indigna- 
tion over the arrival of the goods, 

“We won’t have German goods 
in our store under the name of 
German or any other name,” said 
one letter. “Any jobber who im- 
poses on us in the slightest de- 
gree in this matter will never 
again get another dollar’s worth 
of our business.” 

A Printers’ INK representative 
had the pleasure of reading some 
of these letters from retailers. 
They were of a type that make 
thrills of pride chase each other 
up and down your backbone. If 
anybody has the idea that Ameri- 
can retailers are going to con- 
sider dollars before patriotism. he 
ought to read thése letters. It is 
plainly apparent that if any dis- 
tributor tries to work off German 
goods on American retailers un- 
der the name of Swiss or Swedish 
they are,in at once for all kinds 
of concentrated and double-dis- 
tilled trouble. 


PUBLIC UP IN ARMS 


And even if the retailer would 
be complacent for the sake of 
the dollars involved the consumer 
would not be. New York women 
talked of organizing another Bos- 
ton tea party to get rid of this 
shipment. The Printers’ INK 
representative, after reading these 
letters from the retailers, asked 
several people at random on a 
suburban train what they thought 
of the toy incident. 

A verbatim report of their 
language would not be permitted 
here. It is safe to say. that their 
resentment was emphatically and 
sufficiently expressed. 

One of the men approached on 
the train, a lawyer, said: 

“This apparently is the besin- 
ning of Germany’s new after-the- 
war commercial offensive. The 
American people are going to sit 
down on it hard. There is going 
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to be all kinds of crookedness in 
this direction after the war. Ger- 
many is going to sneak these goods 
in here if she can. She will have 
plenty of people to aid her at 
that. But the American people 
won't buy the goods if they know 
ig 


Sears Roebuck & Company also 
received a large shipment of toys 
on the Nieuw Amsterdam. These 
had been bought and paid for and 
practically forgotten. 


SEARS-ROEBUCK OFFERS PROCEEDS 
TO RED CROSS 


Albert H. Loeb, vice-president 
of Sears, Roebuck, announced that 
the firm would not under any cir- 
cumstances take any profit from 
the sale of these goods. But he 
took the position that the toys 
were property and should not be 
destroyed. He therefore made a 
proposition to the American Red 
Cross that the toys be placed on 
sale as German made ‘goods and 
the profits given the Red Cross. 

“If the Red Cross wants to do 

this,” Mr. Loeb said to PRINTERS’ 
Inx, “we shall issue a_ special 
catalogue offering the toys for 
just what they are and explain- 
ing that they are being sold for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. Of 
course, we are not worrying about 
the loss that would be involved 
to us if they were not sold. So 
far as that is concerned the whole 
shipment can be dumped into the 
lake. We don’t care anything 
about it. But it seems to me that 
to destroy property in this way 
is very much like playing into 
the hands of the German manu- 
facturers. 
’“The United States confiscated 
a number of German ships. These 
ships are helping our nation win 
the war. Would it not be foolish 
on our part to refuse to use them 
Just because they were: made in 
Germany? Would it not be ridic- 
ulous to destroy these ships— 
valuable and indispensable prop- 
erty—simply because they were 
of German origin? 

“The goods coming over on 
that ship should not be considered 
in the light of their German 
origin. They represent property 
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that belongs to American import- 
ers—property that was bought 
and paid for long before Ameri- 
ca entered the war.” 

Mr. Loeb said his firm had not 
decided what disposition to make 
of the goods in case the Red Cross 
refused to accept the proposition. 

The American Defense Society, 
a patriotic organization with 75,- 
000 members, is conducting an 
active propaganda against per- 
mitting the German toys in the 
Nieuw Amsterdam’s cargo to get 
into the hands of American chil- 
dren. Richard M. Hurd, chair- 
man of the German boycott com- 
mittee of this organization, is 
directing active efforts along sev- 
eral lines to this end. The seven 
firms which owned the toys and 
the three firms to whom 3,000 
cases of china were consigned, 
have been interviewed and urged 
not to permit the introduction of 
these blood-stained Hun products 
into America. Louis Wolf & Co.. 
of New York City, has consigned 
its shipment to the care of the 
United States Government for the 
present, by making a warehouse 
entry. So far as could be learned, 
the other importers of toys, two 
of whom are Philadelphia firms 
and the rest New York, have gone 
ahead in the selling of their ship- 
ments. One house reported an 
eager demand for the goods, and 
another importer said that the 
financial loss involved in sacrific- 
ing the goods would bankrupt 
him. A Philadelphia house, which 
is‘ believed to be planning to sell 
the goods, is also reported to have 
placed heavy orders for addi- 
tional toys to be made in Ger- 
many after the war. No reports 
have yet been made on the dis- 
position of the chinaware, which 
constituted three-sevenths of the 
total cargo. 


MIGHT FURNISH A PRECEDENT 


“The American Defense Soci- 
etv is proceeding cautiously and 
will do no harm to innocent peo- 
ple if it can possibly be avoided,” 
said Mr. Hurd to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ Ink. “At the 
same time we propose to leave no 
stone unturned in our fight against 
















































































this ingenious German scheme to 
creep back into the American 
market. There is every reason 
to believe that there are addi- 
tional-pre-war German goods prob- 
ably to the value of many millions 
of dollars, in Holland and other 
neutral countries. If Germany 
succeeds in getting this first cargo 
of toys distributed in America, it 
will establish a precedent very 
valuable to her. Moreover, the 
argument that the goods have 
been paid for anyhow, and might 
as well be used, seems to us fal- 
lacious. Removal of these goods 
from Holland simply creates an 
opportunity for more German 
goods to be sent to that country 
to replace them. 

“The ideas which have been 
suggested about the disposition 
of these goods are various, but 
not all are practical. To create 
a popular fund, buy the toys and 
burn them or dump them in the 
ocean would cost more than peo- 
ple realize. This one cargo is 
valued at more than $200,000. We 
couldn’t go on doing that indefi- 
nitely—and, anyhow, Germany 
wouldn’t be in the least displeased 
to have us do so. Possibly the 
solution will be to sell goods of 
this class in neutral countries, or 
return them to Holland. 

“If all the importers would fol- 
low the example of Butler Broth- 
ers, and if the United States 
Government would waive its 35 
per cent import duty. we could 
put these goods on barges and 
dump them in the ocean. But the 
important thing is to show the 
retailers and jobbers that the 
American people are thoroughly 
aroused about this matter and will 
not tolerate goods from the land 
of the Huns.” 

An active campaign will be 
started at once all over the United 
States to secure, through com- 
mittees of women, pledges from 
department stores that they will 
not sell any German goods at all. 
Stores agreeing to conform to 
this policy will:be given an official 
placard to post in their windows, 
saying, “No German Goods Sold 
Here.” Miss Elizabeth Marbury 
is chairman of the Women’s Na- 
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tional Committee, American’ De: 
fense Society, which will have 
this work in charge. 

The American Defense Society 
has asked Secretary Lansing to 
grant no more licenses for im- 
portation of German goods; it 
has requested the Holland-Amer- 
ica line to ship no more, and has 
also requested marine insurance 
men not to insure such cargoes 
in future. An effort is being 
made to have Congress investigate 
the whole matter. 


“Christian Herald” Changes 
Hands 


The Christian Herald, New York, 
was on November 1, sold to Graham 
Patterson of Chicago, who for seven 
years has represented the magazine in 
the western field. Five-sixths of the 
capital stock of $500,000 is represented 
in the transfer. George H. Sandison, 
who has been managing editor for 29 
years, will continue in that position, 
and E. R. Weadon will remain adver- 
tising manager. Wallace Patterson 
will represent the Christian. Herald in 
Chicago. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars of new capital has been added 
to the company’s treasury. 

Mr. Patterson, the new owner, is 
well known in the general advertising 
field both west and east. His lively 
interest in religious work showed itself 
while he was a student at Cornell Uni- 
versity from which he was graduated 
in 1904. He was president of the Uni- 
versity Christian Association during 
his last year in college and went back 
for a year as general secretary. He 
was then appointed advertising manager 
of the Federal Electric Company of 
Chicago. The following year he be 
came western representative of the 
Circle Magazine, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. To this he added _ the 
Christian Herald and Sunset Mago- 


zine. 


Lieut. de Rham Dies of 
Wounds 


Lieutenant Charles de Rham, Jr, 
secretary of the Atlas Advertising 
Agency, New York, is dead in France, 
as the result of wounds received in 
battle. He was commissioned 4s 
Second Lieutenant last year and after- 
wards promoted to First Lieutenant. 
At the time he was wounded he was 
Acting Captain of Company C, 305th 
Infantry. 


Appoints Knill-Burke, Inc., 


Representative 
The Bloomington, IIl., Pantagraph 
has appointed Knill-Burke, Inc., New 
York, as its representative in the ne 
tional advertising field. 
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It Serves the Advertiser Whether 
He Uses It or Not 


The more truthful, attractive, instructive and help- 
ful all advertising is made the greater is the influence 
of the individual advertisement. | 


By placing at the disposal of our advertisers the 
trained and specialized skill of the writers and art- 
ists in our Advertising Service Department, we ren- 
der a service to the customer who prepares his own 
copy as well as to the one who prefers to have our 
department do it for him. 


Here is why. 


The work of this department tremendously increases 
the attractiveness of the advertising pages as a whole, 
thus insuring a more interested audience for all the 
advertising in our publications. And that is a service 
of value to every advertiser. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 





tin Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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W. G. S. is manager of our Art Department. 


The other day one of us took him 
four pieces of copy for pictorial 
suggestions. 

“Pictures won’t add anything to 
those,’’ said W. G. S., pointing 
to two of the-texts. But W. G. S. 
can be just as positive in the other 
direction. 

Two years and a half ago W. G. 
S. suddenly decided that one of our 
clients would find it worth while to 
secure a painting by a certain famous 
artist. We asked what it would cost. 
W. G. S. said probably $1,000. 
The client agreed to the idea— 
though he had never before spent 
over $75.00 on one picture. 

The famous artist had just finished 
a series of mural paintings in an 
equally famous building. He said 
he planned a month’s vacation. 
But W. G. S. wrote, wired and 
finally travelled over 300 miles to 
see him. Curiously enough the 
desired painting was delivered with- 
in a month. 

‘Today that advertiser has proved 
that for his purposes the highest 
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grade art produces results out of 
all proportion to its cost. W. G. 
S. is happy over it but not greatly 
surprised. 

Every now and then one of his 
art-ideals meets him half way, and 
probably that is why W. G. S. 
has such high hopes for the future 
of art in advertising. 





On NOVEMBER 2ist: 
“Eyes Ahead” 
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Farm Women Are Large 
Buyers of Vegetable Seeds 


Their Purchases Are Increasing 
at a Very Rapid Rate 




















Read these figures—the last official Government figures 
available. 


In one central western state in 1917, 199 Mother-Daughter 
Garden and Canning Clubs reporting, planted, cultivated, picked 
and preserved the crop on 40,000 square rods of ground. 


They canned 83,526 quarts of vegetables. 

They put up 35,748 glasses of jelly. 

They canned 106,377 quarts of fruits. 

The value of all of the above was $60,050.70. 

The value of fresh vegetables grown was $13,980. 
Their total net profit was $38,550.08. 

This report covers organized Government clubs only. 


If you are an advertiser of garden seeds, your own estimate of 
the market for your product among the farm women of the United 
States will convince you that a part of your appropriation this 
coming season should be spent in The Farmer’s Wife, the only 
publication for farm women in the country. It reaches approx- 
imately one out of 9 farm homes. 


For further particulars address the nearest of the offices below. 


THE 
FARMERS WIFE 
A Woman’s Farm Journal 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
PUBLISHERS 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 


















Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Stanparp Farm Papers, INc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Campaign to Make Grocer Nation’s 
Milk Man 


How Carnation Company Advertises to Consumer and Makes Feature 
of Service to Producer and Dealer 


DVERTISING may have to 
cut two or three ways at the 
wile time. 

You may have something to 
sell that the people need. ' Your 
task then is to tell them about it 
in a way that will make them 
want it. If they are inclined not 
to want as much as you know 
they can profitably use then you 
have to educate them into believ- 
ing they need more. 

But suppose your source of 
supply for the raw product does 
not keep pace with the increased 
demand your educational advertis- 
ing brings. You then have to call 
in advertising again and sell the 
producer on the matter of in- 
creasing his supply. 

In all this you are practicing 
advertising in its biggest and 
broadest sense. You also are 
furnishing some worth while in- 
spiration and setting a good ex- 
ample for those advertisers who 
insist on getting a pretty firm 
grasp on the results with one 
hand before letting go of the 
advertising appropriation with the 
other. 

The way some people advertise 
reminds one of the way school 
~~ trade knives, marbles or pen- 
cils, 

“You drop first,” says one boy. 
‘Not on your life,” says, the 
other. “You- let me have yours 
first. I ain’t givin’ this knife 
away, remember.” 

The biggest and best advertis- 
ers in this country have found 
among many other things two pri- 
marily important principles of 
worth while publicity. 

In the first place, they are thor- 
oughly convinced there is much 
more to advertising than the mere 
use of printers’ ink. They know 
there are a thousand things about 
their business that advertise it 
favorably or unfavorably. 


‘ 


The other thing they know is " 





that bread cast upon the waters 
is not likely to return this after- 
noon or to-morrow. The Bible 
says the bread is going to return 
“after many days.” If they keep 
putting the bread on the waters 
they are going to get a lot of it 
back some day. And the more 
they put on the steadier and more 
multiplied will be the return 
stream. 

All these considerations enter 
into the kind of advertising being 
done right now by the Carnation 
Milk Products Company, of Chi- 
cago and Seattle. This company 
wants to sell more condensed 
milk, although it sells a wonderful 
lot of that product right now. If © 
it had the “you drop first” spirit 
it would in its advertising keep 
hammering away exclusively on 
the superior virtues of Carnation 
milk. This doubtless would sell 
the milk—large quantities of it. 

But the Carnation people can 
look ahead and see an intensified 
demand for canned milk beside 
which the accomplishments of the 
present hardly merit mention. 
They can see great potential re- 
turns for themselves. What is 
more, they can see lasting benefits 
to the country at large through 
the scientific development of the 
dairy industry and a more health- 
ful people through the increased 
use Of milk. In other words, the 
logical development of their pro- 
position is going to benefit many 
others beside the stockholders in 
the Carnation company. 


ADVERTISING TO CONSUMER AND 
PRODUCER 


The campaign has two main 
divisions. 

The people of the. country are 
to be encouraged to use more 
milk and butter. 

The farmers are to be per- 
suaded and helped to increase 
their output of dairy products. 
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The company does not make or 
sell butter. It sells condensed 
milk. It believes, however, in be- 
ing consistent and has lined up 
strongly with the United States 
Food Commission in talking 
“more milk and more butter” to 
the people. 

This is done on the idea that 
if a reduction in the consumption 
of milk is persisted in it means 
an unnourished childhood and a 
consequent bad effect on the na- 
tion’s future. The Federal Food 
Board regards this principle as 
so. important that it is planning 
an advertising campaign all of its 
own in the way of posters and 
signs urging every one to use 
more milk. 

It is pointed out that no other 
food has so much nutritive value 
as milk. If it were three times 
the price it is to-day it still would 
be cheaper than meats. If milk 
and its products are used in larger 
quantities it necessarily follows 
that wheat and beef can be con- 
served for military uses. 

It is freely admitted that some- 
body made a serious mistake at 
the outset of the food conserva- 
tion campaign by discouraging 
the advertising of dairy products. 
The farmers, with a part of their 
immediate market cut off, began 
to sell their dairy cows for beef. 
If you kill a cow and eat it that 
is the end of it. But a cow can 
give you milk for a number of 
years. 

It was seen that the country’s 
dairy industry was_ seriously 
threatened. The National Dairy 
Council and other interests man- 
aged to secure a reversal of 
policy. And now the idea is to 
educate the people regarding the 
benefits that increased consump- 
tion of milk can bring. 

This naturally is going to call 
for more milk. More milk means 
more cows. There can’t be more 
cows unless the farmers are en- 
couraged to raise them. Mr. 
Farmer knows a great deal and 
is. quite a proficient individual, 
but has a great many things to 
learn about dairies. The Carna- 
tion company has undertaken to 
teach him these things. 
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To start with, the farmer jis 
assured that a ready and profit- 
able market can be had for all 
the milk he can produce if it be 
up to the proper quality. To in- 
sure this quality he has the bene- 
fit without charge of the best 
dairying skill that money can buy. 

Suppose a number of farmers 
in a community undertake to sup- 
ply milk to the Carnation com- 
pany. A company __ inspector 
visits them at intervals, not only 
to see that the cows are kept 
healthy and “contented” and that 
proper sanitary precautions pre- 
vail throughout, but actually to 
show the farmer how to care for 
his cows in order that the yield 
may be satisfactory in quality 
and quantity. If the farmer 
applies the lessons taught him by 
these inspectors he soon finds he 
can build up a business that is 
steadily profitable. 

The milk has to be handled 
quickly and economically. ‘To do 
company will, when 
needed, establish a local condens- 
ary. A condensary right in the 
neighborhood combined with the 
high grade educational work of 
the company quickly builds up 
the dairying industry. 


CAPITALIZING A PRIZE CALF 


The policy of the company in 
this respect is to help the dairy 
man to produce milk of good 
quality and also a maximum 
quantity at a minimum expense. 

E. A. Stuart, president of the 
Carnation organization, says the 
only way to accomplish this is to 
have high-grade cows with large 
producing records. 

Consequently he has set about 
to improve the personnel—if you 
want to take the liberty of calling 
it that—of the country’s dairy 
cattle. : 

He is in earnest about this to 
the extent of $106,000, which he 
spent for a perfect Holstein calf. 
It is not exactly clear how the 
dairy herds of the farmers in gen- 
eral are to have the benefits of 
this new acquisition; but it is 
good advertising just the same. 

This aristocratic calf’s name is 
Carnation King Sylvia. His pic- 
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ture and name will be used in ad- 
yertising matter as typifying the 
high quality of Holstein cattle 
that supply the milk you can buy 
in/cans all over the United States. 

One of the best animal painters 
in the country will make a water- 
color picture of Mr. Sylvia in his 
new home surroundings out on the 
coast. He certainly is fair to 
look upon despite his sex and 
ought to increase people’s con- 
fidence in Holstein milk. 

There is good psychology in the 
acquisition of Mr. Sylvia so far 
as the company’s dealings with 
milk producers are concerned. 
With this beautiful animal as a 
talking point the company can 
give strength to its contention that 
it is striving to elevate the milk 
cow standard. Address the farm- 
er in this way and you are talk- 
ing to him in his own language. 

The advertising to the farmer 
acquainting him with his oppor- 
tunities in the ways just stated 
will be conducted largely by 
direct methods. 

So much for the production end. 
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The campaign to the consumer 
designed to encourage people to 
use more milk will be carried on 
through national mediums and 
through intensive and extensive 
co-operation with the dealer. 
The thing started out with a 
big smash advertising Carnation 
Milk Week. A two-page adver- 
tisement appeared in_ national 
magazines. There was a little 
talk about the excellence of milk 
in general and of the company’s 
milk in particular. People were 
asked to watch for the display in 
their grocer’s window during the 
“Week.” If they wanted a recipe 
book all they had to do was send 
for it. Prominent posting dis- 
plays carried big twenty-four 
sheets, telling the same _ story. 
Advertising in various local news- 
papers helped spread the message. 
While this advertising was 
running the grocers were being 
lined up to do their part. They 
were sent copies of “Carnation 
News,” a.big twelve page, eight 
column affair with a wealth of 
interesting material about Carna- 
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tion Week and outlining the many 
helps that were at the disposal of 
the dealer. The entire part the 
grocer was to have during the 
week was outlined to him in de- 
tail and all the necessary adver- 
tising matter was furnished him 
without charge. A number of 
compelling window trims were 
sent with full directions for re- 
producing them. To command 
the grocer’s interest prizes were 
offered for the best window 
trims. In towns up to 5,000 the 
first prize was $100 and the second 
prize $25. Then there were 
twenty-five prizes of $5 each. 
Similar prizes were offered in 
towns up to 25,000, up to 100,000 
and over 100,000. All the neces- 
sary materials in building the 
window, including posters, were 
furnished free, as well as stream- 
ers and posters for general ad- 
vertising and cutouts for counter 
displays. 

The drive was a big success and 
resulted in heavy sales. The ef- 
fects of it were cumulative. It 
was stipulated that photographs 
of windows in the prize contest 
should be in by October 1. Many 
of these windows appeared after 
Carnation Week had gone. The 
large number of photographs re- 
ceived in the company’s Chicago 
office showed how widespread was 
the interest. 

If the retailer is proud of any 
one thing it is of his ability as a 
window trimmer. Not many of 
them have talent along this line 
and when the average grocer does 
produce a fairly presentable win- 
dow he is so proud of it that he 
wants to have a picture. Make 
it fairly easy for a retailer to 
work out something new and ef- 
fective in the way of a window 
trim and you have more than half 
sold him on your product. After 
he has made the window he is 
pleased and proud just as is the 
farmer when he constructs an 
especially good haystack. 

Co-operation with the dealer 
will continue a part of the cam- 
paign. There will be a consider- 
able amount of consumer adver- 
tising. The recipe book will be 
advertised in women’s magazines. 
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The milk itself will have promi- 
nent publicity in other magazines 
and newspapers. New window 
trims, posters and general adver- 
tising assistance will be always 
at the dealer’s disposal. He is 
asked to state his problems and 
get help adapted to his own spe- 
cific needs. 

“We thoroughly believe in go- 
ing to the limit to help the deal- 
er,” said H. G. Stibbs, advertis- 
ing manager. “When Carnation 
was first introduced to the grocer 
it was presented to him as a com- 
modity, which would give him an 
added line of profitable trade 
without increasing his overhead. 
To make this true the consumer 
had to be reached convincingly. 
Through advertising, through our 
work directly with the consumer, 
through all the useful helps 
evolved by our organization for 
the dealer as well as for the con- 
sumer, Carnation has won its posi- 
tion. The advertising will con- 
tinue along the same lines. 

“This: broad policy of helping 
the producer and the retailer is, 
of course, directed even more to 
the future than to the present. 
We are not going to have a mo- 
nopoly on all the benefits either. 
The things we are doing are go- 
ing to promote the country’s dairy 
industry as a whole and _ this 
means that everybody concerned 
is going to benefit.” 

The company believes _ that 
more farmers should be dairy 
men. It would have the grocer 
be the modern milk man. 

All of which- seems 
logical. 


entirely 





Berrien-Durstine Will Dissolve 


It has been voted to dissolve the 
corporation of Berrien-Durstine, Inc. 
New York, on or about December 31, 
1918. The principals of this agency, 
James G. Berrien and Roy S. Durstine, 
will organize separate agencies each one 
handling the accounts which have been 
mor his direction at Berrien-Durstine. 
nc. 





Campbell Killed in Action 

Sergeant P. Randolph Campbell, as 
sistant advertising manager of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, has been killed 


in action at Fisme, on the Vesle River, 
in France. 
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“Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 


The Corn Exchange National Bank 
of 
PHILADELPHIA 


in an advertisement in 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


says: ‘“The total exports from Philadelphia for the 
four-year period ending June, 1914, amounted to 
$280,000,000. For the four-year period ending 
June, 1918, the totals were $1,195,000,000, an in- 
crease of 307%, while the average increase for the 
whole United States was 117%.” 


Prosperity is the keynote in Philadelphia. If you want a quick 
market for anything that can be used in Philadelphia’s thousands 
of homes, either on the table for food or to meet the needs of man, 
woman and child, here’s your market, and now’s the time to 
enter it. 


Dominate Philadelphia, create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper “Nearly Everybody Reads”— 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Vhe net paid average circulation of “The Philadelphia Bulletin” 
for 


September 4AA4 $3 Copies 
was 9 a Day 


(Third largest circulation in the United States) 





The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that prints its circu- 
lation figures regularly every day. 


New York Office Chicago Office Detroit Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. VERREE C. L. WEAVER 
Tribune Building Steger Building 11 Lafayette Blvd. 
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Visualize Canada this way 


8,000,000 Prosperous People 
of whom : 


2,180,000 Live in 14 Cities 


These 14 Cities are reached thoroughly with 23 
Daily Newspapers having a circulation of more 
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than 777,000 copies, and influencing more than 
2,000,000 readers. 


Not a “combination” —but independent organiza- 
tions, each the recognized leader in its locality— 
the inevitable selection of every advertiser, who 
knows or investigates the ground. 


See your Advertising Agency, or write direct to 
the papers named on the opposite page. 


Canadian Daily Newspapers 
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Clip This Out and 
Paste it in Your Files 
Place and Paper Circulation Minimum 
NOVA SCOTIA Rate 
Halifax—“Herald & Mail” 24,099 6c 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
St. John—‘‘Standard” 14,012 3c 
QUEBEC 
Montreal—‘“‘Gazette” 34,294 6c 
‘a a | ad 110,820 9%e 
Quebec—“Telegraph” 12,758 lve 
ONTARIO 
es Advertiser” 33,794 5c 
Free Press” 35,958 5c 
Ottawa—* ‘Citizen”’ 28,546 6c 
“Journal Dailies’? 23,825 6c 
Toronto- —‘Star” 92,594 ' 8c 
“Telegram” 93,248 8uc 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg—“Free Press” 76,807 9c 
“Tribune” 37,000 6c 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina—“Leader”’ 18,199 4c 
Saskatoon—“Phoenix” 8,657 3Yc 
‘Star” 18,035 4%ec 
ALBERTA 
( -algary—""Albertan” 14,894 4c 
“Herald” 17,446 5c 
E dmonton—*Bulletin” 11,727 4c 
“Journal” 17,037 4c 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver—“Province” 43,894 
“Sun” 27,000 Sie 
Victoria—‘‘Colonist’ 11,735 4c 
: Ss 
. 
* oe 
Teinsea@ct: Sea 
x is ; 
: ; 
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MONTREAL 
: 0 TAN sani oa 
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Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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New York 








Effective November Ist 








GRAHAM PATTERSON 


President and Publisher 


The Christian Herald 
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Court Upholds Colgate Plan to 
Maintain Prices 


The Decision In Full 


RICE maintenance adherents 

have reason to be elated over 
the decision of the United States 
District Court, for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, in favor of 
Colgate & Co., in the suit brought 
by the Attorney General for an 
alleged violation of the Sherman 
act. 

It will be recalled, as announced 
in PrrntERS’ INK at the time, that 
the Government held that Colgate 
& Co.’s refusal to sell certain 
price cutters was contrary to the 
Sherman law. In December, last 
year, the Attorney General ordered 
the company to abandon the policy 
or else it would be indicted. The 
company accepted the indictment, 
filing a demurrer to it. 

It is this demurrer that the Dis- 
trict Court now sustains. In a 
broad decision the indictment is 
set aside and the contentions of 
the Colgate people supported. If 
the United States Supreme Court 
sustains the decision, at last an 
avenue of price protection that 
has judicial endorsement will be 
opened up for manufacturers. 

This is encouraging for it had 
begun to look as though only 
through the enactment of new 
legislation could advertisers hope 
to protect themselves from the 
piracy of the habitual price cutter. 
For years manufacturers have 
been vainly trying to get the courts 
to endorse some plan that would 
enable them to maintain the re- 
tail price of their products. 

The Miles Medical Company 
decision of the Supreme Court 
made it illegal for manufacturers 
to uphold the retail price by re- 
sorting to a system of contracts 
with dealers. in which the latter 
agreed to sell at stated prices. In 
the Bobbs-Merrill and Sanatogen 
cases it was decided that the own- 
ets of a copyrighted article or of 
a patented product could not law- 
fully prescribe the retail price by 
attaching .a notice to the article. 
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The court ruled that these no- 
tices infringed on the rights of 
distributors in exactly the same 
way that the contracts infringed 
in the Miles plan. 

Then came the Victor Talking 
Machine Company case. This 
time our highest judicial tribunal 
set aside the plan of upholding 
prices by the device of licensing 
to the dealer and his customers 
the use of patented articles, in- 
stead of selling to them outright. 

This, of course, still left open as a 
possibility other methods of price 
protection, but only one of these 
had been employed to any great 
extent and that was the simple 
plan of the manufacturer merely 
refusing to sell to those distribu- 
tors who demoralized prices. Col- 
gate & Co. had been using this 
plan for years. When the At- 
torney General questioned this 
practice, the company, feeling that 
its system was entirely legitimate, 
decided to let the whole matter be 
aired in the courts. It has de- 
cisively won the first round in 
the contest. The following is the 
decision of the court, published in 
full: 

In the 
Unitep States District Court 
For the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia. 
Unitep States oF AMErica, Plain- 
tiff, 
VS. 
CotcaTtE & CoMPANY, a corpora- 
tion, Defendant. 
WappiLL, District Judge: 

The indictment in this case 
charges in a single count, that the 
defendant is a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, and 
having its general offices, fac- 
tories and salesrooms at Jersey 
City, in said state, and there en- 
gaged in producing laundry soaps, 
toilet soaps, and other toilet arti- 
cles, and selling and shipping such 
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products to wholesale and retail 
dealers in the eastern district of 
Virginia, and throughout the 
United States; that during the 
period of three years immediately 
preceding the return of this in- 
dictment, to wit: on the 18th day 
of December, 1917, it did know- 
ingly and unlawfully create and 
engage in a combination with the 
aforesaid wholesale and _ retail 
dealers within said eastern district 
of Virginia, and throughout the 
United States, to procure adher- 
ence on the part of said whole- 
sale and retail dealers in the prod- 
ucts of the defendant, in selling 
such products sold to them as 
aforesaid, to resale prices fixed 
by the defendant, and to prevent 
such dealers from reselling at 
lower prices, such products sold 
to them as aforesaid, thus to sup- 
press competition amongst such 
wholesale dealers, and among 
such retail dealers, and that prices 
were thereby maintained and en- 
hanced to the consuming public, 
in violation of the act of Congress 
entitled “An Act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,” ap- 
proved July 2nd, 1890, commonly 
known as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act (26 Stat. L. 209). 

The demurrer presents for the 
consideration of the court, two 
questions : 

(1) Whether the indictment 
charges a criminal offense under 
the act referred to; and 

(2) If so, are the averments of 
the indictment made with the ac- 
curacy, definiteness and _ suffi- 
ciency that the law requires in set- 
ting forth a criminal charge, in 
order that the defendant may be 


advised of just what the offense 


is he is charged with. 
Considering the first proposition. 
the Government insists that while 
the indictment does not descend 
into all the particulars of the al- 
leged crime, that it does specify 
the means by which the combina- 
tion was formed and carried out, 
sufficiently to show the offense 
charged, namely: (1) Distribut- 
ing telegranis, lists, etc., of uni- 
form resale prices; (2) urging 
the dealers to adhere to those 
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prices; (3) informing them that 
defendant would refuse to sell ty 
those who did not so adhere; (4) 
requesting them to inform it of 
sales at other prices; (5) dis- 
covering and investigating sales 
of that character; (6) placing the 
names of dealers who made such 
sales on “suspended lists”; (7) 
requesting those dealers to give 
assurances and promises to ad- 
here in future to the indicated 
prices; (8) refusing to sell to 
those dealers until they gave such 
assurances and promises; (9) sell- 
ing to such dealers upon their 
giving such assurances and prom- 
ises; (10) requesting such assur- 
ances and promises from new 
dealers when opening accounts; 
and (11) freely selling to those 
dealers who observed the _indi- 
cated prices. 

Defendant’s counsel urge that 
many of the acts alleged are im- 
material, and that wheti the charge 
is analyzed, so far as the manu- 
facturer’s conduct is concerned, 
it amounts only to this, that “a 
manufacturer who simply de 
clines to sell to dealers who fail to 
charge fair and reasonable resale 
prices, indicated by the manufac- 
turer, which are of vital impor- 
tance to the industry and trade, 
is subject to criminal prosecution 
as 2 violator of the Sherman Act, 
in case it appears that dealers gen- 
erally resell at such: fair and rea- 
sonable prices.” 

The Government contends that 
the offense charged does not con- 
sist in refusing to sell to price- 
cutters, but in forming an unlaw- 
ful combination to procure adher- 
ence to universal resale prices, 
and that the essential difference 
in law between the proposition 
that it is unlawful for a manu- 
facturer to combine with dealers 
in its product, for the purpose of 
maintaining resale prices fixed 
by him, and that of the refusal 
of a manufacturer to sell to deal- 
ers who fail to observe resale 
prices indicated by him, is at once 
apparent. 

Considering the case from the 
Government’s standpoint, namely. 
that of a combination on the part 
of the defendant with its retail 
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customers, to procure adherence 
to its uniform resale prices, the 
omissions from the indictment, as 
applicable to the charge of com- 


bination and conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, at once become 
apparent. No suggestion is made 


that the conduct complained of 
was a monopoly, or was an at- 
tempt to monopolize the trade in 
toilet and laundry soaps, and other 
articles referred to; that the de- 
fendant was in a position to effect 
such purpose; that its business 
bore any appreciable proportion to 
the general extent of the business 
in question, or that the defendant 
was under any special duty or 
obligation to the pubic, not applic- 
able to all citizens alike in other 
private businesses to manufacture 
its products. There is no charge 
that the defendant acted in what 
it did in concert with other manu- 
facturers of soaps, or with other 
than its own customers separately, 
or that the prices sought to be 
maintained were other than fair; 
nor was any request made, or as- 
surance given, that customers who 
gave the assurance would in turn 
require like assurance from per- 
sons to whom they sold, or that 
buyers giving the assurance would 
also stipulate to buy only from the 
defendant, or sell only to cus- 
tomers selected by it; and no 
charge is made that any contract 
was entered into by and on the 
part of the defendant, and any of 
its retail customers, in restraint 
of interstate trade and commerce; 
the averment being in effect, that 
it knowingly and unlawfully cre- 
ated and engaged in a combina~- 
tion with certain of its wholesale 
and retail customers, to procure 
adherence on their part, in the 
sale of its products sold to them, 
to resale prices fixed by the de- 
fendant: and that, in connection 
therewith, such wholesale and re- 
tail customers gave assurances and 
promises, which resulted in the 
enhancement and maintenance of 
such prices, and in the suppression 
of competition by wholesale deal- 
ers and retail dealers, and by the 
latter to the consuming public. 

It will be observed that the in- 
dictment is solely against the de- 
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fendant manufacturer, and not 
against either a wholesaler or re- 
tailer with whom it is alleged the 
combination was made. 

No citation of authority is fur- 
nished the court of any criminal 
case involving the state of facts 
charged here, nor in support of 
the indictment against only one 
person to the unlawful combina- 
tion. The Government cites num- 
erous cases to sustain their view 
of the case, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

United States v. Addyston Pipe 


& Steel Co., 175 U.S. 211; 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. v. Straus, 
210. U., S. 339: 


Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. Park 
& Sons Co; 220 U.S. 373% 

United States v. American To- 
bacco Co., 221 U. S. 106, 181; 

Bauer v. O’Donnell, 229 U. S.1; 

Eastern States Lumber Ass’n v. 
United States, 234 U. S. 600; 

Straus v. Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., 243 U. S. 490; 

Thompson v. Cayser, 243 U. S. 
665; 

Boston Store of' Chicago v. 
American Graphophone Co., 246 

United States v. Addyston Pipe 
Co.,:85: Po27i: 

Thompson v. Union Castle Mail 
SS. Co, 167 F. 251, 253; 

United States v. Kellogg Corn 
Flake Co.,. 222 F, 725: 

United States v. U. S. Steel 
Corporation, 223 F. 55; 

Frey & Son, Inc., v. Welch 
Grape Juice Co., 240 F. 114, 117. 

These are all civil cases, in one 
form or another, involving the ef- 
fects of acts alleged to be viola- 
tive of the laws of commerce and 
trade, and mainly growing out of 
breaches of contracts alleged to 
have been unlawfully entered into, 
either under patent or copyright 
laws arising in connection with un- 
fair competition, or because of al- 
leged violation of contracts en- 
tered into between litigants in re- 
spect to their rights, or what they 
conceived to be their rights, in 
matters of trade relations, the 
subject of interstate commerce. 
No review of these several cases 
will be attempted; they are re- 
ferred to generally in the case 
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relied on by the Government, of 
Boston Store of Chicago v. Amer- 
ican Graphophone Company, et al., 
246 U. S. 8, and to that decision 
and the review of the cases by the 
Supreme Court reference is speci- 
ally made, as it is believed, while 
bearing on the general subject un- 
der consideration, they do not, be- 
cause of their own peculiar facts, 
materially affect this case. 

In the view taken by the court, 
the indictment here fairly pre- 
sents the question of whether a 
manufacturer of products shipped 
in interstate trade is subject to 
criminal prosecution under the 
Sherman Act for entering into a 
combination in restraint of such 
trade and commerce, because he 
agrees with his wholesale and re- 
tail customers, upon prices claimed 
by them to be fair and reason- 
able, at which the same may be 
resold, and declines to sell his 
products to those who will not 
thus stipulate as to prices. This, 
at the threshhold, presents. for 
the determination of the court, 
how far one may control and dis- 


pose of his own property, that is 
to say, whether there is any limi- 
tation thereon, if he proceeds in 
respect thereto in a lawful and 


bona-fide manner. That he may 
not do so, fraudulently, collusive- 
ly, and in unlawful combination 
with others, may be _ conceded. 
(Eastern States Lumber Associa- 
tion vs. United States, 234 U. S. 
600, 614.) But it by no means 
follows that being a manufactur- 
er of a given article, he may not, 
without incurring any criminal 
liability, refuse absolutely to sell 
the same at any price, or to sell at 
a named sum to a customer, with 
the understanding that such cus- 
tomer will resell only at an agreed 
price between them, and should 
the customer not obsefve the un- 
derstanding as to retail prices, ex- 
ercise his undoubted right to de- 
cline to deal with such person. 
Authorities to sustain this view 
might be cited almost without 
number, and only some of the 
federal decisions bearing strictly 
thereon will be mentioned. In an 
early decision construing the Sher- 
man Act, rendered long before the 
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Clayton Act was passed, and 
which latter act is not involved 
here (Transatlantic Missouri RR. 
case, 166 U. S. 326) Mr. Justice 
Peckham, in distinguishing be- 
tween a public carrier or calling, 
and a business like the one here 
involved, said: 

“The trader. or manufacturer, 
on the other hand, carries on an 
entirely private business, and can 
sell to whom he pleases; he may 
charge different prices for the 
same article to different individu- 
als; he may charge as much as 
he can get for the article in which 
he deals, whether the price be 
reasonable or unreasonable; he 
may make such discrimination in 
his business as he chooses, and 
he may cease to do any business 
whenever his choice lies in that 
direction.” 

In Northern Securities Co. v. 
The United States, 193 U. S. 361, 
Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for™ 
the court, said: 

“Further, the general language 
of the Act is also limited by the 
power which each individual has 
to manage his own property and 
determine the place and manner 
of its investment. Freedom of 
actidn in these respects is among 
the inalienable rights of every 
citizen.” 

In Standard Oil Co. v. United 
States, 221 U. S. 56, Chief Justice 
White, speaking for the court, 
said: 

“From the review just made it 
clearly results that outside of the 
restrictions resulting from the 
want of power in an individual to 
voluntarily and unreasonably re- 
strain his right to carry on his 
trade or business and outside of 
the want of right to restrain the 
free course of trade by contracts 
or acts which implied a wrong- 
ful purpose, freedom to contract 
and to abstain from contracting 
and to exercise every reasonable 
right incident thereto became the 
rule in the English law.” 

In United States v. American 
Tobacco Co., 221 U. S. 180, the 
‘chief justice, speaking for the 
court, said: 

“Indeed, the necessity for not 
departing in this case from the 
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F Medmeasbile Adver- 
tisng in Chicago 


October is the first month in which the curtail- 
ment of automobile production found reflex in ad- 
vertising. In that month The Chicago Daily News 
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cleanly outstripped all of its competitors in the SIX 

DAY field. The figures for the month are: 
EY SINS 5 on bis ova aice se heen sade 12,554 lines 
RMR a le os NG aren ole ewe SURE 9,943 lines 
I a a a a atl ao gee 7,153 lines 
CRs te esa ae eal ee ead ted 1,720 lines 
flere Oe UL oe 1,708 lines 
EE aE ae ee 8 945 lines 


This sudden reversal in the SIX DAY situation in Chicago 
gives striking emphasis to this important fact: 


In times of stress, when each advertising dollar is 
required to do 100% of effective service, automobile 
advertisers turn instinctively to the medium of great, 
all-inclusive MASS circulation, which of its very. 
volume includes all that is worth-while of so-called 
“class” circulation. 


In Chicago that medium is The Daily News, which is read 


by seven out of every nine persons who read the English 
language. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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standard of the rule of reason 
which is universal in its applica- 
tion is so plainly required in or- 
der to give effect to the remedial 
purposes which the act under con- 
sideration contemplates, and _to 
prevent that act from destroying 
all liberty to contract and all sub- 
stantial right to trade, and thus 
causing the act to be at war with 
itself by annihilating the funda- 
mental right of freedom to trade 
which, on the very face of the act, 
it was enacted to preserve, is il- 
lustrated by the record before us.” 

In Dueber Watch Case Co. v. 
Howard Watch &c. Co., 66 Fed. 
646, (C. C. A. 2nd circuit), the 
court said: 

“An individual manufacturer or 
trader may surely buy from or sell 
to whom he pleases, and may 
equally refuse to buy from or to 
sell to any one with whom he 
thinks it will promote his busi- 
ness interests to refuse to trade.” 

In Union Pacific Coal Co. v. 
United States, 173 Fed. 739 (C. C. 
A. 8th circuit), the court said: 

“There was no law which re- 
quired the coal company to sell 
its coal to Sharp on the terms 
which he prescribed, or to sell it 
to him at all. It had the undoubt- 
ed right to refuse to sell its coal 
at any price. It had the right to 
fx the prices and the terms on 
which it would sell it, to select its 
customers, to sell to some and to 
refuse to sell to others. to sell 
to some at one price and on one 
set of terms, and to sell to others 
at another price and on a different 
set of terms. There is nothing in 
the Act of July 2, 1890, which de- 
prived the coal company of any of 
these‘common rights of the own- 
ers and venders of merchandise, 
and if it did not combine with 
some other person or persons so 
to do its refusal to sell its coal to 
Sharp unless he would withdraw 
his advertisement of a reduction 
in his retail price was not the vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust 
act charged in the indictment.” 

The case of Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. v. Cream of Wheat Co., 
224 Fed. 565, on appeal, 227 Fed. 
46 (C. C. A. 2nd circuit), will be 
found a comprehensive and able 
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discussion of the right of manu- 
facturers to sell their wares or 
not; to fix retail prices, or to de- 
cline dealing with any particular 
retailer. To these cases, and the 
authorities therein cited, and es- 
pecially to the able discussion of 
Judge Hough on pages 572, 3, 4 
and 5, of the first report, 224 Fed. 
565, supra, attention is especially 
drawn. 

The pregnant fact should never 
be lost sight of, that no averment 
is made of any contract or agree- 
ment having been entered into, 
whereby the defendant, the manu- 
facturer, and his customers, bound 
themselves to enhance and main- 
tain prices, further than is in- 
volved in the circumstance that 
the manufacturer, the defendant 
here, refused to sell to persons 
who would not resell at indicated 
prices, and that certain retailers 
made purchases on this condition, 
whereas, inferentially, others de- 
clined so to do. No suggestion 
is made that the defendant, the 
manufacturer, attempted to re- 
serve or retain any interest in the 
goods sold, or to restrain the 
vendee in his right to barter and 
sell the same without restriction. 
The retailer, after buying, could 
if he chose, give away his pur- 
chase, or sell it at any price he 
saw fit, or not sell it at all, his 
course in these respects being af- 
fected only by the fdct that he 
might by his action, incur the dis- 
pleasure of the manufacturer who 
could refuse to make further sales 
to him, as he had the undoubted 
right to do. There is no charge 
that the retailers themselves en- 
tered into any combination or 
agreement with each other, or 
that the defendant acted other 
than with his customers individu- 
ally. It cannot be said that the 
defendant has no interest in the 
prices at which its goods shall 
be sold. On the contrary, it had 
a vital interest, in so far as cut- 
ting the same would tend to de- 
moralize the trade and might 
have been more iniuriously affect- 
ed by the result of this disorgani- 
zation, than the public would be 
benefited by a temporary reduc- 
tion in the prices of its products. 
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The sale of the defendant’s par- 
ticular soaps cannot be said to be 
a necessity, or that the same bears 
a large proportion to the entire 
manufacture of soaps of the kind 
and grade involved. The success- 
ful prosecution of the defend- 
ant’s business, and the continued 
use of its soap by the public, de- 
pend upon its ability to find and 
maintain a market for its output. 
Price cutting would almost in- 
evitably result in reducing the 
defendant’s business in a given 
community, to only those engaged 
in that practice, and deprive it of 
the patronage of the great body 
of wholesalers and retailers en- 
gaged in what they believed to be 
a fair and legitimate conduct of 
their business. It by no means 
follows that, in the end, the public 
would be benefited, as the price 
cutter could easily raise prices 
after the demoralization caused 
by his conduct had been brought 
about, and profit individually by 
so doing. What the public is in- 
terested in is that only reasonable 
and fair prices shall be charged, 
for what it buys, and it is not 
claimed that the defendant’s man- 
ner of conducting its business has 
otherwise resulted. 

The indictment should set forth 
such a state of facts as to make 
it clear that a manufacturer, en- 
gaged in what was believed to be 
the lawful conduct of its business, 
has violated some known law, be- 
fore it can be haled into court 
to answer the charge of the com- 
mission of a crime. 

In the instant case, the court’s 
conclusion is that the averments 
of the indictment, when carefully 
considered, and read in the light 
of the defendant’s inalienable 
right to deal lawfully with its 
own property, the handling, trad- 
ing in and disposing of which is 
made the subject of this indict- 
ment, fail to charge any offense, 
either, in restraint of trade and 
commerce, under the Sherman 
Act, or any other law of the 
United States. 

This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the form of the indictment. 
Ordinarily, this would be deemed 
immaterial, the indictment failing 
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to charge a criminal offense, as 
held by the court; but it will be 
perhaps better, if the case is to 
be reviewed by the appellate court, 
to have the sufficiency of the in- 
dictment also determined. 

The indictment, it will be ob- 
served, is only against a manufac- 
turer alleged to be in combina- 
tion with wholesale and retail 
dealers, and not against the whole- 
sale and retail dealers referred 
to. It is not averred that. the 
names of the latter were unknown 
to the grand jury, and no reason 
is given why they were not made 
parties defendant. Assuming, but 
without deciding, that it is per- 
missible to indict’ only one party 
in an unlawful combination, it 
does not seem to the court that 
the alleged offense with which the 
defendant is charged is stated and 
set forth with that degree of ac- 
curacy and certainty required in 
criminal pleading. The facts in 
no particular combination, against 
any one set of wholesalers or re- 
tailers alleged to have been in 
combination with the defendant, 
are given, but merely that assur- 
ances and promises were made by 
the wholesale and retail dealers 
doing business with defendant 
throughout the United States, and 
the Eastern District of Virginia, 
that its products would not be re- 
sold at retail other than at prices 
fixed by the defendant. This 
language is too general, and the 
defendant has the right at least 
to be informed of some one par- 
ticular infraction of the law that 
it is claimed it has committed. It 
would be impossible to intelligently 
prepare a defense or answer to 
this indictment as it involves the 
defendant’s dealings with its 
wholesale and retail customers, 
throughout the territory named, 
covering a period of three years. 
This is too indefinite, and there 
ought to be no difficulty, if such 
conditions exist, as set forth in 
the indictment, to name some spe- 
cific instance of the alleged com- 
bination, and state the same in 
detail. 

The demurrer will be sustained, 
and the indictment quashed. 

October 29, 1918. 
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Engravers’ Union Sets 
Minimum Price for Em- 
ployers’ Products 


HE members of the New 
York Photo-Engravers’ Union 
No. 1 have sent to employing 
photo- engravers notice of a mini- 
mum selling base for which all 
work made in their shops after 
November 1 shall be charged. 
So far the base is applied only 
to the making of black and white 
half-tones and line cuts made by 
the photo- engraving process, but 
the union announces that it is at 
work on a similar basis of charg- 
ing for color process engravings. 
Included in the letter to em- 
ploying engravers announcing the 
union’s action is Section 48 of the 
General Laws of the Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union of North America, 
to this effect: 


Section 48: Whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the Executive Council, any firm 
or combination of firms are selling or 
disposing of the services of our mem- 
bers at a price which may react in any 
manner to the detriment of our mem- 
bers and the photo- engraving craft, it 
shall be authorized and it shall be their 
duty to have such practices stopped, 
even to the extent of withdrawing our 
members from the employment of such 
concerns as persist in such detrimental 
practices. 


This notice is also included 
a box in the copies of the selling 
base put into effect _ through the 
employing engravers’ offices and 
effective November 1. Under the 
new scale the minimum se for 
a line cut, which was $1, is $ $2 ; the 
minimum for a half-tone is $3 
where it had been $2. Prices on 
the smaller sizes of engravings 
under the new scale average about 
50 per cent higher than on the 
scale it supersedes, the rates for 
the larger sizes running very 
slightly lower than formerly. 

In its letter to the engravers 
the union states that all prices in 
the scale are to be regarded as 
net, with a maximum discount of 
5 per cent for cash, within fifteen 
days of the following month. For 
three months engravers may be 
allowed to give an added discount 
of 10 per cent to concerns for 
which they have been doing busi- 
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ness for the past six months or 
more, but only for an average 
amount of business done for these 
concerns during that time. 

Two years ago, in April, 1916, 


the Photo-Engravers’ Board of 
Trade of New York, a body of 
employing engravers, ‘aaa a 


standard scale of charges. This ac- 
tion was vigorously fought by the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
as a violation of the Donnelly An- 
ti-Trust Act, and indictments were 
found against some of the en- 
graving houses. These _ indict- 
ments were subsequently quashed, 
on the notice of the Board of 
Trade that the standard scale had 
been withdrawn, and open com- 
petition once more restored, slight- 
ly more than a month after it 
went into effect. 

It is understood that legal ac- 
tion in this latest development of 
the engraving situation is being 
planned, and that the matter has 
already been taken up with Dis- 
trict Attorney Swann and with 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington. The union officials 
say that such action is not unex- 
pected by them. 


Ira H. Metzger Killed in 
Wreck 


Ira H. Metzger was killed in the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit train wreck on 
the evening of November 1. For two 
years he had been in charge of the copy 
department of Rickard & Sloan, Inc., 
New York, and prior to that was asso- 
ciated with the service department of 
Industrial Management and the Electric 
Railway Journal. Mr. Metzger was 29 
years old. . 


Salada Advertising Now From 
Boston 


The advertising department of the 
Salada Tea Company has been trans- 
ferred from Toronto to Boston and 
the account placed in charge of the 
Hermon W. Stevens Agency of the 
latter city. W. H. Walsh, who has 
been associated with the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Salada 
company. 


William C. Dudgeon, formerly on 
the staff of the Campbell-Ewald Co., De- 
troit, has been appointed a second lieu- 
tenant in the Ordnance Corps and has 
been assigned to the Ordnance Depot at 
Camp Funston, Kansas. 













The Growing Interest in Good 
Will Copy 


A Type of Advertising Which Is Increasing Every Day 


THE Monitor Stove Company 
THE CALORIC PIPELESS FURNACE 
Cincinnati, Ouro, Oct. 21, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please give us references to 
articles that have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink within the last year or two, on the 
subject of good will and institutional 
copy? 

Monitor StTovE CoMPANY, 
. Barr. 


T is a striking indication of the 

trend of the times to see how 
the interest in institutional and 
good will advertising is increas- 
ing. 

In the past two years PRINTERS’ 
INK has published more than 150 
articles mainly or partly devoted 
to these subjects, and the last 
quarter of the period has seen the 
publication of far more than a 
quarter of the articles. The busi- 
ness houses discussed in them are 
of all possible types, and the 
products for which institutional 
advertising is being done range 
from dynamite, ball bearings, to- 
bacco, and Pullman service, up 
and down the line to butter and 
eggs, tooth paste, auto trucks, air 
rifles, and even coal. 

In part, this concentration of 
attention on advertising with no 
immediate sales result in mind, i 
of course due to the oversold con- 
dition of so many factories, the 
shortage of raw materials and 
other factors which make to-day’s 
problem one of rationing goods, 
instead of managing to sell your 
year’s production. There is evi- 
dent also, however, a real and 
growing interest in institutional 
copy for its own legitimate value 
in peace times as well as in war. 

Though they are loosely used 
as being interchangeable, — the 
terms “institutional” and “good 
will” as applied to advertising are 
not synonymous. Good will ad- 
vertising, to make an offhand 
definition, is that which has as 
its primary purpose the creation 
of a friendly interest and respect 


for a business organization or . 


product. Institutional advertis- 
ing is usually that which creates 
similar attitudes for’ a_ business 
house, not necessarily for its 
product. When it has a “family” 
of products, the respect for the 
parent organization is, in theory 
at least, applied to each of the 
items it manufactures. 

Neither good will nor institu- 
tional copy is necessarily directed 
to the actual customers of the 
house. PRINTERS’ INK has related 
numerous stories of business 
houses which advertise to their 
customers’ customers. For ex- 
ample, such a product as the Tor- 
bensen Axle is advertised to the 
entire nation, though only a hand- 
ful of truck manufacturers really 
buy axles of this kind. By edu- 
cating the ultimate consumer on 
the merits of the proposition, a 
sentiment is created which finds 
its way back to the truck manu- 
facturer through numerous chan- 
nels, and aids him in realizing 
how his customers want their 
trucks equipped. 

Many shrewd advertising men 
are convinced that institutional 
advertising, important as it al- 
ready is, is only in its infancy; 
and that we will see far more of 
it in the future than in the past. 
The war has certainly had a most 
useful educational effect in this 
regard.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 





E. C. Bode with Cusack 


E. C. Bode has become affiliated with 
the Thomas Cusack Company, Chicago, 
after an association of fourteen years 
with Hearst newspapers. At the time 
of his resignation, he was foreign ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 





J. Albert Heppes with Fred M. 
Randall Co. 


J. Albert Heppes, associate editor of 
Printing Art, Cambridge, Mass., and 
formerly art director of R. R. Don 
nelley & Sons Company, Chicago, has 
become a member of the organization 
of the Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit. 
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Farm Power 


The question of power on the farm in its modern sense is a 
comparatively new one. There are young men on nearly 
every farm in the Great Food-Producing Heart of the Country 
whose fathers have driven ox teams. 


There are two things the farmer must know about modern 
farm power before he can use it to the best advantage, or 
realize its greatest possibility in connection with the work 
on the farm and in the farm home. 


He must be as good a judge of an engine or a tractor or an 
automobile as he is of a horse, so that he can intelligently 
select the size and type best suited to his work. He must 
know the mechanics of the outfit well enough to keep it in 
as good condition as he would keep a horse. 


The Editorial Department of Successful Farming is constantly 
following the progress of farm power and farm power appli- 
ances, It directs its work along this line particularly in an 
effort to make each of our 800,000 subscribers a judge of 
such things, who is competent to buy intelligently and to 
properly care for farm power in any shape. 


A noteworthy. example of the constructive character of our 
editorial service on the subject of farm power is a series of 
articles on fitting tractors to farms, designed to enable our 
farmer readers to make such an intelligent selection of a trac- 
tor for his particular conditions. A tractor so selected almost 
invariably gives satisfactory service and breeds a demand for 
more tractors in the neighborhood in which it is used. The 
same principle applies to all other forms of farm power. 


Successful 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 


T. W. LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER’ C. A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising and Sales Retail Service 





Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 
Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis . 


© &. Davies, Victor Bldg. A.D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Preparedness 
has two edges— 


It is quite as essential to prepare for 
peace as for war. 


No man can say today how soon the 
foe may crack and crumble. 


Nor how soon war orders may be 
cancelled. 


Nor how soon restrictions on ma- 
terials may be lifted. 


Possibly your plant is working double 
time; and your sales department not 
working at all. 


Prepare now, that exactly the reverse 
may not be thecase when peacecomes. 


And doubtless our aid will be of 


value in preparing. 


& COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Development by a Manufac- 
turer of a Foreign Sales 


Organization 


Some Matters to Be Decided Before Export Sales Can Be Successfully 


Mad 


e 


By William H. Ingersoll 


Of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 


ERHAPS I ought to preface 

this discussion with the ques- 
tion, “Should a manufacturer es- 
tablish his own _ organization 
abroad ?” 

The direct method of selling 
abroad does not fit all organiza- 
tions. The manufacturer to whom 
foreign trade is regarded chiefly 
as a “safety valve’—to be oper- 
ated at full blast when there is 
heavy stock pressure and small 
domestic demand, and to be neg- 
lected when business is good at 
home—obviously such a concern 
could not use its own organiza- 
tion abroad. Nor can the small 
manufacturer just beginning to 
sell goods outside of this coun- 
try, or the manufacturer whose 
sales away from home are neces- 
sarily limited. 

But, apart from such obvious 
cases, there are many concerns to 
whom this method will not appeal. 
To begin with, it is apt to be com- 
plex. It does not represent oper- 
ating along the line of least re- 
sistance. It calls for a higher or- 
der of organizing and administrat- 
ing ability than any other method 
of foreign selling. It requires in- 
vestment, involves financial risk 
and it makes necessary a thorough 
first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions in the country to be covered. 
To the manufacturer who is not 
willing to accept these conditions, 
my advice is: “Do not operate 
direct abroad.” The export com- 
mission house, the general or local 
distributor on the ground, the 
manufacturer’s agent—all of these 
offer excellent facilities for the 





_Address delivered at Annual Conven- 
tion American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, New York, October 30-31, 
1918, 
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sale of goods with few of the 
above-mentioned difficulties. 

Unidentified articles, with no 
brand name as a foundation for 
good will, can be marketed very 
well through agencies other than a 
manufacturer’s own. If I am sell- 
ing nails, or flour, or iron as com- 
modities and nothing more, I am 
apt to find almost any distributing 
method satisfactory. But just as 
soon as I give my product an 
identity, as soon as I begin to 
offer “Holdfast” nails, or “Veri- 
best” flour, or “Everwear” iron— 
right then I have to begin to look 
for something more than mere 
distribution. I must start think- 
ing about the establishing of that 
name in the minds of my trade 
and of the building of future de- 
mand. Such results can, of 
course, be obtained through .the 
other agencies I have mentioned. 

But, for the manufacturer who 
is willing to pay the cost in money 
and effort, who wants something 
more than mere distribution and is 
interested in the building of a per- 
manent structure of good will 
based on policies which he himself 
may control, there are few, if any, 
surer means than his own organi- 
zation. Rightly conceived and 
executed, it is the most powerful, 
most direct and most permanent 
business-builder he can have 
working for him. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Before determining finally upon 
the establishing of his own organi- 
zation in a given country, a man- 
ufacturer should inform himself 
on a number of points on which 
he may base his decision. These 
may be summed up briefly as: 

1. The Goods. Are they adapted 
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to the requirements and taste of 
the market? Or, can they be 
made to meet them? 

2. The Market. Assuming that 
the goods and prices are right, is 
there an ultimate market big 
enough to warrant the opening of 
a branch? Can it be cultivated at 
a reasonable cost, or would the 
process of education be too long 
and expensive? Are there any fa- 
cilities already existing in the mar- 
ket which could take care of this 
distribution better than his own 
organization could? 

3. The Investment. Having ten- 
tatively in mind the initial size of 
the branch organization projected, 
what would the investment be? 
And how long is the manufacturer 
prepared to face a deficit before 
the organization may be expected 
to begin paying dividends? 

4. The Volume of Sales and 
Profits. Are they big enough to 
carry the overhead or expenses? 
If not, could other goods be 
added to reduce expenses? Would 
the profits which would otherwise 
be paid to agents or other dis- 
tributors be sufficient to pay for 
the manufacturer’s own organiza- 
tion? 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Just a few words on how infor- 
mation on the foregoing might be 
obtained. Of course, the obvious 
and one best source is right in 
the country to be developed, and 
if at all possible, a visit there 
should be. made by someone capa- 
ble of observing and drawing ac- 
curate conclusions. Such a trip 
would not only enable the manu- 
facturer to determine definitely 
the desirability of establishing a 
branch, but it could be made the 
basis of actual establishment, the 
policies to be followed, etc. 

But assuming that for some 
good reason a representative can- 
not make a personal tour of the 
country, there are still many ways 
in which to “size up” the field. 
Probably all of the following 
sources are entirely familiar to 
you, nevertheless I will mention 
them chiefly as a reminder: 

First, then, there are the Gov- 
ernment agencies, such as_ the 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. Here are the reports 
ef special agents, of general com- 
mercial attaches, of consuls and 
of all the many other excellent 
sources from which this bureau 
gathers its information. If time 
permits, special information may 
also be secured by correspond- 
ence with the representative on 
the ground, through the bureau. 
If it does not, there is a wealth of 
material already available and clas- 
sified according to lines of busi- 
ness, country and in other ways. 

Next, there are the banks. The 
Service Department of the Amer- 
ican banks engaged in foreign 
business, are generally pretty 
capable and if the information 
isn’t there, the bank will usually 
secure it for you. 

Third, we have the business 
associations, such as the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Association of 
National Advertisers, etc. These 
offer not only the general reports 
issued by each organization, but 
they frequently have specific in- 


formation from manufacturers 
themselves. Or, it is generally 
possible by corresponding with 


other members of the association, 
to have questions answered by 
those who have had experience. 
Such associations as the Pan- 
American Union, covering certain 
parts of the world, are also ex- 
tremely useful in getting infor- 
mation on the various countries. 


LOCATION AND SIZE OF ORGANI- 
ZATION 


Where the branch is to be lo- 
cated and how much of an or- 
ganization it should constitute, de- 
pend upon the territory to be cov- 
ered and the manner in which the 
goods are to be sold. For in- 
stance, in a country well covered 
by transportation lines, where ac- 
cess from one part to any other 
part is easy, such as in England, 
a single branch is likely to be suffi- 
cient. On the other hand, in 
lands having their population di- 


vided into groups, each group in- . 


adequately connected by transpor- 
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YANESIN 
\Wheeboright\ 
+ Paper Co. 


RELY ON THE LABEL 


2, 
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N the eighteenth century, Bristol 

Board, named after the English city 
—or papier de Rouen, after the French 
city——was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung in a loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 
time to time for further pressing. 











In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet. 


DOVE MILL BRISTOL 
George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The New York 
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tation with the others, such as in 
Brazil, or, 
illustration, as in China, sub- 
branches or even additional full- 
fledged branches may be necessary. 

Tariffs are another considera- 
tion. A free trade country offers 
opportunities for a branch not 
only to distribute within its own 
boundaries, but as a base for sur- 
rounding territories as well. A 
free port offers similar conveni- 
ences. I believe that when this 
war is over the Canal Zone will 
offer a splendid location for a 
headquarters from which sales- 
men may be traveled and goods 
trans-shipped to West Indies, Cen- 
tral American and South Ameri- 
can points. 

Other things to consider in se- 
lecting a site for branch are: 
Cost of doing business—(labor, 
rent, etc.) ; quality and supply of 
labor available; the standing of 
the town in its community, i.e., 
how it is regarded by people both 
within the country and out of it, 
etc. 

The size and scope of the 
branch organization are dependent 
on the sales policy. If the branch 
should sell chiefly through a few 
big distributors, such as jobbers, 
sub-agents, etc., then not only are 
fewer salesmen -needed, but less 
inside help. On the other hand, 
the direct development of a large 
retail trade or the direct sale to 
many consumers, add to both the 
inside and outside forces, and to 
greater specialization of the work. 
At the outset, however, and par- 
ticularly until a branch has 
“found itself,” a small organiza- 
tion is generally found to be suffi- 
cient. - 

I might mention a form of di- 
rect organization that w ill be 
found very valuable in certain in- 
stances. I refer to-cases where 
an important or “key” country ad- 
joins a number of smaller ones, 
i: which latter it is undesirable to 
establish branches. In such cases 
a branch may be established in the 
central country and may super- 
vise the distributing system in the 


adjoining countries. Thus, the 
Management of a branch in 
Buenos Aires could direct the 
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policies and watch the results of 
agents or dealers in Paraguay and 
Bolivia, and even in Chile and 
Uruguay, until such time as these 
countries should warrant the es- 
tablishment of organizations of 
their own. 

There is still another form of 
direct representation which we 
ourselves have’ used and which 
might be called the “one man 
branch.” By this I mean the es- 
tablishing of an agent and then 
the placing in the territory of a 
member of the manufacturer’s 
own staff as “resident represen- 
tative,” with full power to inter- 
pret the manufacturer’s policies 
and with instructions to see that 
they are carried out. Of course, 
in such cases a special agreement 
with the agent is necessary. 


PERSONNEL OF ORGANIZATION 


There is probably no single fac- 
tor of greater importance than 
the right selection for the man- 


agement. The whole success or 
failure of the venture depends 
upon it. No matter how efficient- 


ly the plans and policies may be 
mapped out at the home office, no 
matter how careful the super- 
vision may be, it is on the initia- 
tive and execution by the manage- 
ment on the ground that the final 
results depend. The manager of 
a branch within the United States 
can call for help and advice upon 
the executives of the business, he 
can present his case fully and 
quickly and the house can in 
judging be guided by its experi- 
énce in similar cases in this coun- 
try. Not so with the foreign 
branch manager. He is thousands 
of miles away, depending entirely 
on that briefest of messengers, the 
cable, to carry his questions and 
bring his answers. He is facing 
conditions radically different from 
those which are being faced at 
home, different in customs, differ- 
ent in standing. He can at best 
only apply the home policy to the 
actual situation as it confronts 
him. In nine cases out of ten 
he must act first and ask confir- 
mation afterwards. His authority 
in his own territory comes pretty 
close to being supreme. 
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One thing that is important to 
guard against in branch manage- 
ment is divided responsibility. 

If a man is put in charge he 
should be permitted to manage, 
free from all restrictions save 
those necessary for home office 
control. Once appointed he should 
be trusted implicitly—any occa- 
sion for lack of trust should be 
followed by recall or dismissal. 

My own organization has tried 
dual control at a branch—and it 
has not worked. Instead we have 
had dissension, shifting of blame 
—everything but team work. Now 
when i 
give him a free hand, and it is up 
to him alone to make good. 

Here’s another suggestion: Not 
only is it desirable to keep under 
observation in the home office one 
or more persons who may be 
usable some day for work abroad, 
but the foreign branch manager 
should be encouraged to develop 
talent in his own organization, 
and when desirable to send it to 
the home office for cultivation. 
Many excellent employees . and 
executives can be secured in this 
way, both for the home office ex- 
port department and as later can- 
didates for foreign work. 


THE SELLING FORCE 


I have often been asked, 
“Which is the more desirable in 
a foreign market, the native or the 
American salesman?” We have 
tried both with varying success. 
Generally speaking, however, our 
own experience inclines us toward 
the men from our own country, 
who know .our proposition and 
who may be sufficiently adapted 
to the manners and customs of the 
countries into which we send them 
to render them acceptable to the 
trade there. 

Whenever possible, a_ short, 
practical training in the manufac- 
turer’s home market is desirable. 
When this cannot be done, how- 
ever, as in cases where the sales- 
man is hired in the foreign coun- 
try, he should be given the fullest 
possible opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the organization, its 
nolicies, aims and ideals. A port- 
folio, with illustrations of the fac- 
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tory and its processes, the home 
office and its staff of workers and 
many other things- will help the 
salesman not merely to visualize, 
but to get into sympathy with his 
organization. This same material 
can often be shown by the sales- 
man to his trade, with similar re- 
sults. 

Too often the Ameri¢an manu- 
facturer has been content to en- 
trust his product and his policies 
to an organization of another na- 
tionality—thus missing the direct 
contact that goes so far towards 
creating a mutual understanding 
which must precede good will. 

The direct communication of 
American manufacturers with for- 
eign markets through their own 
organizations would remove much 
of the misconception prevalent 
abroad as to American methods 
and business practice, and would 
take us a long step towards a 
sympathetic understanding of our 
business aims and ideals among 
the people of other nations. 





Newspaper Pages to Fight 
Influenza 


While the influenza epidemic was at 
its height in Louisiana the State Board 
of Health ran full page newspaper. copy 
each day in New Orleans. The space 
was paid for by various concerns and 
individuals. 

The advertisements were of an edu- 
cational nature, to tell the public how to 
recognize the symptoms of the disease 
and what to do to guard against it. In 
case precautionary measures failed and 
persons were taken sick, directions were 
given as to the proper course to take. 

After the situation began to improve 
in the state, a warning appeared against 
relaxing vigilance. Manufacturers and 
other large employers of labor were ad- 
monished to arrange for a daily inspec- 
tion of employees. “It is better to have 
a few men and women off duty,” it was 
stated, “than run the risk of a general 
epidemic. There is no other disease 
that spreads as rapidly as influenza.” 


H. V. H. Proskey Works for 


Government 


H. V. H. Proskey, who has been 
with Frank Seaman Inc., New York, 
for several years, has been put in 
charge of Methods Control at the 
Clothing & Equipage Division of the 
Quartermaster Corps. This division 
does approximately $3,000,000 of busi- 
ness daily, providing for material needs 
of the army. 
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zt Seg great position the 


United States has come 
| to occupy in world affairs—com- 
, mercially as well as politically— 
has enormously increased the in- 
terest with which business men 
! abroad read the 


| AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


They are becoming every day more 
and more interested in American 
products. 
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For 41 years 


this publication has been keeping 
them informed on American goods 
and that makes it especially closely 
read today. 


It’s the place in which to tell the 
story of your particular products to . 
the foreign trade, and | 
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now is the time to do it 
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from Whitaker you 
get Saxon 


HERE has been such a de- 
mand for Machine Finish 
paper that the temptation 

has been great for jobbers and 
| manufacturers to sell un-trade-marked 
M. F. paper under well-known brand names. 


Not a sheet of Saxon M. F. has been sold 
in this way. Every sheet sold under the name 
“Saxon ”’ actually has been Saxon M. F. Book. 
There has been no misrepresentation. Saxon 
is too good a paper to risk selling in its stead 
any other stock that could possibly be inferior. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond,Va. 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York ‘Office Chicago Office—Continental & 
501 Fifth Avenue Commercial Bank Building 


SAXON M. F. © 
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Suspension of the Free List 


Is This in the Interest of Fairness or National Economy? 





By George Frank Lord 


Director of Advertising, Du Pont American Industries 


At the urgent request of the 
War Industries Board the 
publishers of this country agreed 
to suspend the advertiser’s free 
list in the interests of paper con- 
servation. 

It does not seem probable to 
me that full consideration was 
given to the effect of this sus- 
pension, else sufficient opposition 
to it would have been developed 
to modify the plan. 

I am inclined to think that an 
important reason for the request 
was that these free copies were 
mailed at second-class rates. This 
was not right, since the second- 
class rate is a privilege extended 
by the Government to publishers 
to encourage the dissemination of 
useful information to the public. 
It never was intended for the 
cheap distribution of selling sam- 
ples, which is all that the adver- 
tisers’ free copies are. 

But because the second-class 
privilege was thus abused, it does 
not follow that the publisher 
should by moral suasion, patriotic 
appeal or coercion, be compelled 
to operate his business in a man- 
ner opposed to the established 
principles of national economy in 
war-time. 

The Government acknowledges 
that publications are essential. 
Probably 99 per cent of all pub- 
lications in the second-class de- 
pend on advertising receipts for 
their existence, the extent of 
these receipts over necessary op- 
erating revenue, determining the 
quality and quantity of useful in- 
formation they can disseminate. 

Advertisers will not support 
publications they do not know. 
They must see them, consider their 
editorial appeal and observe the 
character and quantity of their 
advertising, in order to determine 
whether or not they can be of 
use in campaigns. 

In no other line of business has 


; third-class rates, agreeing to con- 


the Government virtually® pro- 
hibited the delivery of samples to 
prospective buyers, in fact, the 
tendency has been to encourage 
the solicitation of business by mail, 
in order to save the time and 
travel of salesmen. 

All the publications have sent 
nice notes to advertisers suggest- 
ing that they buy these samples so 
as to keep posted. Were this ad- 
vice followed generally it would 
put each advertiser and each ad- 
vertising manager to an expense 
of about $1,000 per year purchas- 
ing samples of goods in order to 
decide whether or not to buy them 
in quantity. 

The most that can come of such 
a plan is the purchase by the ad- 
vertiser of the publications in 
which he advertises or of those he 
personally desires to read. This 
practically debars a majority of 
publications from getting any 
business unless through expensive 
personal solicitation and personal 
delivery of each and every issue. 

Under this plan the selling ex- 
pense .of most publishers will 
largely increase to the detriment 
of national economy. In place of 
perhaps one hundred sample 
copies being transported on a 
railroad train in a mail sack, there 
will be the one hundred solicitors 
using up space and coal and time 
carrying those same copies. 

I offer this remedy for an ob- 
vious waste: 

Let a committee of publishers 
of all classes of mediums compile 
a list of the worth-while national 
advertisers and advertising pros- 
pectives of America with the name 
of each man connected therewith 
who has the power to buy adver- 
tising. This list could probably 
be reduced to 500 names. Let 
them request the privilege of 
mailing a sample .copy of each 
issue to each of these names at 






































































































































fine their mailings to this list, ex- 
cept for later changes or additions 
thereto suggested by the committee 
and acceptable in Washington. 

Let them agree to confine per- 
sonal travel solicitation of these 
advertisers to not more than six 
calls peg year. I believe it can be 
clearly proved that such a plan 
would save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in travel expense, re- 
lieve railroad congestion, save 
time, and ensure necessary adver- 
tising support of publications and 
that therefore the business men 
in Washington would readily con- 
sent. 


Who Will Say This Is Not 
Good Advertising? 


For ten years or thereabouts, the 
E. W. Gillett Company, Limited, of 
Toronto, maker of Magic Baking Pow- 
der, has used a humorous illustration 
in various sizes for advertising pur- 
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Victory Bond campaign and the Gillett 
company put its poster to work for the 
Loan. The same general design was 
used, with clever changes that made it 
especially applicable to its new uses, as 
the accompanying cut shows. Even 
the caption of the original poster, “A 
Great Catch,” does not entirely lose 
its identity in the adapted poster, whose 
caption becomes “Help to Catch Huns.” 


Alan R. Martin Joins Scholl 
Mfg. Co. 


Alan R. Martin, formerly advertising 
and sales manager of the Johansen 
Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, has joined 
the Scholl Mfg. Co., maker of Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Appliances, Chicago, 
where he is doing general sales pro- 
motion. 


Wants Business Delegations to 
Britain 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London points out that while numer- 
ous American delegations have gone to 
Great Britain recently, under the guid- 
ance of the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation, business delega- 
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tions have been conspicu- 
ous by their absence. La- 
bor has been represented, 
the press, Congress, social 
workers, etc. 

“Last spring,’”’ it is stat- 
ed, “the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Lon- 
don presented a plan to 
Washington for business 
delegations which it was 
urged would tend toward 
the removal of many mis- 
understandings and _ to- 
ward friendly co-opera- 
tion, but the plan was not 
favored by the American 
Government at that time.” 


Toledo Men Report 
for Service 


At the request of the 
Committee on National 
Defense, Ward M. Can- 
ady and Charles Fuller 
Dowd, both of Toledo, 
have gone to Washington. 
It is stated that they will 
probably direct an adver- 
tising campaign for the 

ar Industries Board. 

Mr. Canady is adver- 
tising manager of the 
Willys-Overland Company 
and Mr. Dowd is presi- 
dent of the Arkenberg- 








poses. It has appeared in the form of 
a small picture, as a large poster and 
in many sizes in between. It has be- 
come well known in Canada, on_ac- 
count of its long-continued use. Peo- 
ple who see the - cture are apt to think 
instinctively of Magic Baking Powder. 
Then along came the latest Canadian 





Machen-Dowd Company. 


Gano Leaves Lord & Thomas 


Richard C. Gano, formerly editor of 
Iudicious Advertising published by Lord 
4 Thomas, Chicago, has joined the W. 

. Long Advertising Company, Chicago, 
as S assistant to Mr. Long. 
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The Fiftieth 


January issue of 












contains more 
advertising than 
any in the past 
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The subscription prices of Leslie’s and 
Judge are still $5 a year, when sold independ- 
ently of any book offer. 


A subscription price of $6 applies when 
sale is made in combination with one of our 
inexpensive books. No combination offer is 


being made except with this extra charge. 


This new sales plan and price have been in success- 


ful operation for the past two months. 


The Leslie-Judge Company 
New York Boston Chicago Seattle 


LuTHER D. FERNALD, Advertising Director 





“Jimmy” Hare’s gra- 
flex caught, for this 
week’s Leslie’s, eight 
exclusive photographs 
of “The Piave Front 
Where the Yanks Are 
Entering the Battle.” 
Donald Thompson, an- 
other of Leslie’s star 
war-photographers, has 
a camera-story of 
“Starting the Back- 
Fire of the War at 
Vladivostok.” 


Lucian Kirtland, Star 
No. 3 of our war staff, 
som has five photographs : 

Jimmy” Hare of St. Mihiel. Donald Thompson 
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The Non-Competing Salesman as 
an Advertising Possibility 


A Sales Manager Who Got Salesmen for Other Companies to Work for 
Him—The Method, Furthermore, Is Strictly Ethical 


By D. H. A. 


aes on the theory that the 
natural born salesman is sell- 
ing things and “boosting” things 
constantly, whether he is work- 
ing or not working at his par- 
ticular line, a candy house has 
been getting splendid auxiliary 
results from properly developing 
the boosting proclivities of non- 
competing salesmen. 

It began when the sales man- 
ager of this particular house 
happened to be in a cigar store 
when a certain well known coffee 
salesman, through for the day, 
dropped in and asked for a Tom 
Moore cigar. 

“Haven’t got it,’ said the 
dealer, trying to sell another 
make. 

The coffee man came back with 
a mighty fine selling talk on the 
merits of the particular cigar he 
wanted and walked out. 

The dealer turned to the candy 
sales manager and said, “Who 
makes or sells that cigar? I 
better get some. Those boys on 
the road have a pretty good line 
on things.” 

When the candy man met the 
coffee salesman later he asked 
him why he had gone to all the 
trouble to boost that cigar the 
way he had. “Because it’s a 
good cigar and because that fel- 
low would rather take a tip from 
me than to listen for an hour to 
the selling talk of the man who 
sells them and because the next 
time I make this town and want 
that kind of a cigar I want to 
find it.” 

When this candy sales manager 
got back to his office a problem 
was going around in his head: 
“How can we cash in on the ad- 
vertising possibilities of these 
thousand or more non-competing 
salesmen who work our terri- 
tory?” 


the opening came, “sell” his line 
9 


Very plainly, the merchant, es- 
pecially the small-town merchant, 
thought a great deal of the 
opinions of non-competing sales- 
men. Go into any small town, 
and you will find that the opinion 
of the leading wholesale grocery 
salesman on the subjects of auto- 
mobiles, neckwear, baseball play- 
ers, and chocolate candy has real 
weight. Go a bit further, and 
you find that more and more 
dealers are taking to heart the 
advice of the men on the road, 
especially when the dealers figure 
that the salesman in question has 
nothing to gain or lose personally. 

On the other hand, the really 
big men on the road, the men 
whose opinion is worth something 
to the dealer, are not the men 
who can be made into boosters of 
a particular line for the mere ask- 
ing. They are keen to recognize 
real merit; they value the friend- 
ship of their trade; they know 
that their advice often means 
something to their customers and 
it is to their interest to make 
that advice worth something and 
see that it stands the test. 


INTERESTING OTHER PEOPLE’S SALES- 
MEN 


So the first thing this candy 
house did was to go to each of 
its own salesmen and point out 
the value of the right kind of a 
boost on the part of the grocery 
salesmen, the shoe salesmen, and 
all the army of non-competing 
salesmen. It was rightly sur- 
mised that other candy houses 
were not systematically following 
this line of right action. 

It was pointed out to each candy 
salesman that it would mean more 
business for him and more money 
in his pocket if he would watch 
for the right moment and when 
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to the non-competing salesman as 
carefully and as thoroughly as he 
would to a prospective purchaser. 
In other words, he was to con- 
vince this non-competing salesman 
that if he ever opened a store, 
this would be the particular line 
of candy he would feature. The 
points of merit which this line 
possessed and which would make 
it appeal to the dealer were to be 
carefully brought out and dwelt 
upon. The plan was based on the 
theory that the good salesman, the 
man whose opinion was really 
worth anything, is a man who is 
always alive to learn new things 
—that, not being a candy man, he 
would probably welcome a thor- 
ough explanation of the technical 
end of the business and of the 
way the candy was made in this 
particular factory. Without be- 
ing asked to make use of these 
points, the candy salesman made 
it a point to see that the non- 
competing man was pretty thor- 
oughly impressed with the fact 
that this particular line was the 
one line in the field. 

The next step for the salesmar 
to take was to write to his sales 
manager and give the name of the 
non-competing man to whom he 
had talked, together with his ad- 
dress and the line of goods he 
carried. 

The sales manager took this 
name, wrote a friendly little let- 
ter to the man in question, sent 
him a box of chocolates with the 
compliments of the house and 
suggested that, as a man who had 
ample opportunity to judge vari 
ous lines, his opinion of this par 
ticular package would be appre 
ciated. These complimentary pack 
ages were the means of making 
many candy boosters 

It was not long befor 
three and four hundred names of 
non-competing salesmen 
gathered and then a bold move 
tried, and with apparently 
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men would visit the candy fac- 
tory at the earliest opportunity, as 
it was felt that a knowledge of 
the factory methods and of the 
candy itself would result in mak- 
ing good boosters out of hundreds 
of non-competing salesmen. Also 
it was stated that the candy fac- 
tory realized that a good boost 
from a non-competing salesman, 
from a man who had nothing to 
gain or lose, would prove of 
tremendous value, and that the 
house hoped for an opportunity to 
demonstrate to these non-com- 
peting salesmen that here was a 
line of candy they would cheer- 
fully recommend when the op- 
portunity arose. 

Many salesmen who got this 
letter later on expressed them- 
selves as being glad to know that 
here was one house who recog- 
nized the weight of a salesman’s 
opinion and many of the men 
went out of their way consciously 
and many others unconsciously 
to recommend the line. 

One wholesaler who had one 
of these letters handed to him 
by his salesman called up: the 
candy sales manager and said: 
“T don’t mind having my_ boys 
boost your stuff, if it’s good, pro- 
viding that your boys recommend 
my overalls.” And the deal was 
on. It is still on, and this par- 
ticular candy factory is getting 
some of the finest kind of sup- 
port through the friendly boosting 
of its product by several hundred 
non-competing salesmen who afte 
glad to talk for a line which was 
demonstrated to them to be thor- 
oughly good and which is being 
put out by a house which is will 
ing to give to salesmen, as a class, 
a great deal of credit as boosters 
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HE national advertiser seeking a broad, ex 
panding market will find C 


Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio an outstanding 


The key to this wealthy, stable 
urally 


opportunity. 


progressive and nat- 
favored section is a campaign in 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


1OHUN BR. WOODWARD 
Times Bide, New Vork CH 


Western Representative 


JOUN GLASS 


Veoples Gas Bldg 
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The subscription prices of Leslie’s and 


Judge are still $5 a year, when sold independ- 


ently of any book offer. 


A subscription price of $6 applies when 
sale is made in combination with one of our 


inexpensive books. 


No combination offer is 


being made except with this extra charge. 


This new sales plan and price have been in success- 


ful operation for the past two months. 


The 


Leslie-Judge 


Company 


New York Boston Chicago Seattle 


LurHer D. FERNALD, Advertising Director 





“Jimmy” Hare 


“Jimmy” Hare’s gra- 
flex caught, for this 
week’s Leslie's, eight 
exclusive photographs 
of “The Piave Front 
Where the Yanks Are 
Entering the Battle.” 
Donald Thompson, an- 
other of Leslie’s star 
war-photographers, has 
a camera-story of 
“Starting the Back- 
Fire of the War at 
Vladivostok.” 


Lucian Kirtland, Star 
No. 3 of our war staff, 
has five photographs 
of St. Mihiel. 


Donald Thompson 
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The Non-Competing Salesman as 
an Advertising Possibility 


A Sales Manager Who Got Salesmen for Other Companies to Work for 
Him—The Method, Furthermore, Is Strictly Ethical 


By D. H. A. 


poo on the theory that the 
natural born salesman is sell- 
ing things and “boosting” things 
constantly, whether he is work- 
ing or not working at his par- 
ticular line, a candy house has 
been getting splendid auxiliary 
results from properly developing 
the boosting proclivities of non- 
competing salesmen. 

It began when the sales man- 
ager of this particular house 
happened to be in a cigar store 
when a certain well known coffee 
salesman, through for the day, 
dropped in and asked for a Tom 
Moore cigar. 

“Haven’t got it,” said the 
dealer, trying to sell another 
make. 

The coffee man came back with 
a mighty fine selling talk on the 
merits of the particular cigar he 
wanted and walked out. 

The dealer turned to the candy 
sales manager and said, “Who 
makes or sells that cigar? I 
better get some. Those boys on 
the road have a pretty good line 
on things.” 

When the candy man met the 
coffee salesman’ later he asked 
him why he had gone to all the 
trouble to boost that cigar the 
way he had. “Because it’s a 
good cigar and because that fel- 
low would rather take a tip from 
me than to listen for an hour to 
the selling talk of the man who 
sells them and because the next 
time I make this town and want 
that kind of a cigar I want to 
find it.” 

When this candy sales manager 
got back to his office a problem 
was going around in his head: 
“How can we cash in on the ad- 
vertising possibilities of these 
thousand or more non-competing 
salesmen who work our terri- 
tory?” 


Very plainly, the merchant, es- 
pecially the small-town merchant, 
thought a. great deal of the 
opinions of non-competing sales- 
men. Go into any small town, 
and you will find that the opinion 
of the leading wholesale grocery 
salesman on the subjects of auto- 
mobiles, neckwear, baseball play- 
ers, and chocolate candy has real 
weight. Go a bit further, and 
you find that more and more 
dealers are taking to heart the 
advice of the men on the road, 
especially when the dealers figure 
that the salesman in question has 
nothing to gain or lose personally. 

On the other hand, the really 
big men on the road, the men 
whose opinion is worth something 
to the dealer, are not. the men 
who can be made into boosters of 
a particular line for the mere ask- 
ing. They are keen to recognize 
real merit; they value the friend- 
ship of their trade; they know 
that their advice often means 
something to their customers and 
it is to their interest to make 
that advice worth something and 
see that it stands the test. 


INTERESTING OTHER PEOPLE’S SALES- 
MEN 


So the first thing this candy 
house did was to go to each of 
its own salesmen and point out 
the value of the right kind of a 
boost on the part of the grocery 
salesmen, the shoe salesmen, and 
all the army of non-competing 
salesmen. It was rightly sur- 
mised that other candy houses 
were not systematically following 
this line of right action. 

It was pointed out to each candy 
salesman that it would mean. more 
business for him and more money 
in his pocket if he would watch 
for the right moment and when 


oe opening came, “sell” his line 
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to the non-competing salesman as 
carefully and as thoroughly as he 
would to a prospective purchaser. 
In other words, he was to con- 
vince this non-competing salesman 
that if he ever opened a store, 
this would be the particular line 
of candy he would feature. The 
points of merit which this line 
possessed and which would make 
it appeal to the dealer were to be 
carefully brought out and dwelt 
upon. The plan was based on the 
theory that the good salesman, the 
man whose opinion was really 
worth anything, is a man who is 
always alive to learn new things 
—that, not being a candy man, he 
would probably welcome a thor- 
ough explanation of the technical 
end of the business and. of the 
way the candy was made in this 
particular factory. Without be- 
ing asked to make use of these 
points, the candy salesman made 
it a point to see that the non- 
competing man was pretty thor- 
oughly impressed with the fact 
that this particular line was the 
one line in the field. 

The next step for the salesmat 
to take was to write to his sales 
manager and give the name of the 
non-competing man to whom he 
had talked, together with his ad- 
dress and the line of goods he 
carried. 

The sales manager took this 
name, wrote a friendly little let- 
ter to the man in question, sent 
him a box of chocolates with the 
compliments of the house and 
suggested that, as a man who had 
ample opportunity to judge vari- 
ous lines, his opinion of this par- 
ticular package would be appre- 
ciated. These complimentary pack- 
ages were the means of making 
many candy boosters. 

It was not long before between 
three and four hundred names of 
non-competing salesmen were 
gathered and then a bold move 
was tried, and with apparently 
good success. A letter was writ- 
ten to each of these men and in 
it was explained the fact that the 
house realized that the good 

‘opinion of-a non-competing sales- 
man is of great value. The hope 
was expressed that each of. these 


INK 


men would visit the candy fac- 
tory at the earliest opportunity, as 
it was felt that a knowledge of 
the factory methods and of the 
candy itself would result in mak- 
ing good boosters out of hundreds 
of non-competing salesmen. Also 
it was stated that the candy fac- 
tory realized that a good boost 
from a non-competing salesman, 
from a man who had nothing to 
gain or lose, would prove of 
tremendous value, and that the 
house hoped for an opportunity to 
demonstrate to these non-com- 
peting salesmen that here was a 
line of candy they would cheer- 
fully recommend when the op- 
portunity arose. 

Many salesmen who got this 
letter later on expressed them- 
selves as being glad to know that 
here was one house who recop- 
nized the weight of a salesman’s 
opinion and many of the men 
went out of their way consciously 
and many others unconsciously 
to recommend the line. 

One wholesaler who had one 
of these letters handed to him 
by his salesman called up: the 
candy sales manager and said: 
“T don’t mind having my _ boys 
boost your stuff, if it’s good, pro- 
viding that your boys recommend 
my overalls.” And the deal was 
on. It is still on, and this par- 
ticular candy factory is getting 
some of the finest kind of sup- 
port through the friendly boosting 
of its product by several hundred 
non-competing salesmen who art 
glad to talk for a line which was 
demonstrated to them to be thor- 
oughly good and which is being 
put out by a house which is will- 
ing to give to salesmen, as a class, 
a great deal of credit as boosters. 


Specialty Manufacturers’ Assn. 
to Meet 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 


can Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, Novem- 
ber 20 and 21, at the Hotel, Winton. 
Among the speakers will be Arjay Da- 
vies, president of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association; W. B. Cher- 
ry, of the Merrell-Soule Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Hon. W. B. Colver, chair- 
man, Fedetal. Trade Commission, and 
Fred Mason, president, re, Wheat 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Tee national advertiser seeking a broad, ex- 


panding market will find Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio an outstanding opportunity. 
The key to this wealthy, stable, progressive and nat- 
urally favored section is a campaign in 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York City 


Western Representative 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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After all, that is the vital question— 
not cost per piece, or the cost of the 
job, but what are you getting back 
for each dollar you spend. 


Whether it’s a catalog, a broadside or 
a direct-mail service, results are what 
count. And you can afford to pay 
whatever is necessary to get results. 


That’s the basis on which we plan 
printed matter for our clients. The 
paper, the style, the illustration—the 
very form the printed matter is to 
take—is determined only after an 
analysis of the product, the method 
of distribution and the kind of people 
to whom you must appeal. 


All this is part of Cargill Service. 
And the success of this thorough 
method is attested by our country- 
wide clientele. Let us show you 
what we can do for you. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 












































The New Foreign Representative 


What He Must Have in the Way of Preparation to ope with the 


Specially Trained Men from the Old World 


By Frank H. Taylor 


President, 


T is useless for’us to consider 

the attributes and training -of 
any foreign representative until 
our purpose is fixed and we have 
firmly resolved to export the prod- 
uct of American industry. This 
meeting is evidence of our pur- 
pose to make this vital determina- 
tion. As assurance that it is worth 
while, I give you the British 
standpoint, as stated by Sir Ed- 
ward Holden to the share- 
holders of the London City and 
Midland Bank on the 13th of last 
month, “Great Britain is making 
every possible effort to keep up 
her export trade since profit in 
this direction helps her financial 
position,” and he adds “British 
finance is likely to be far strong- 
er than is generally realized. 
London will be back to her old 
position of financial power with- 
in ten years.” 

In America we have hardly 
reached the stage where we at 
home regard our foreign depart- 
ment seriously. There existed a 
sort of undefined notion that it 
was creditable to be classed as 
exporters. We have a sentiment 
about it, but we ‘attend to it 
spasmodically, depending on the 
domestic business to produce our 
needed profits. 

We .need not bother about 
salesmen until we take the funda- 
mental steps,.namely, to separate 
our foreign from our domestic 
affairs and firmly resolve that 
these distant markets shall be en- 
titled to a fixed proportion of our 
possible output, coupled with a 
settled policy that a business once 
established shall continue. Upon 
this foundation alone can we se- 
riously offer to ambitious young 
men a wholesome and attractive 


Address delivered at Annual Conven- 
tion American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, New York, October 30-31, 
1918. 
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S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co. 


career that they can afford to 
accept. 

An English company gets its 
foreign representatives by giving 
the assurance that it is seriously 
and for all time in the export 
business\and that the service of- 
fered is permanent. It is under- 
stood that the man goes into a 
foreign field for a certain num- 
ber of years, that at the end of 
his term he will be brought back 
into the London house and used 
as a foreign adviser or in some 
other capacity identified with for- 
eign affairs. If he is sent into 
unhealthy places, these circum- 
stances are taken into account 
and arrangements are made for 
long holidays in which to recup- 
erate. The representative is giv- 
en protection for the whole of 
his life. He is thoroughly trained 
but he is not expected to produce 
results until he has had ample 
time to gain experience. Patience 
is an English attribute, which, if 
we are to succeed in the foreign 
business, we must emulate. They 
have what someone has called 
“the patience to do well what clev- 
er people do poorly.” 


BRITAIN THE EXEMPLAR 


An unchanging Englishman lives 
in every foreign port where he 
has taken root and reports to his 
house, in precise words, the char- 
acter of his surroundings and 
the needs of the market which 
he personally looks after. These 
reports are taken seriously at the 
home office, carefully studied, 
deeply weighed and appropriate 
action follows. 

Germany was England’s main 
competitor. It also gave solid 
encouragement to its young men 
to live abroad, and if possible, to 
settle abroad. German propa- 
ganda insisted that its men should 
be thorough masters of the -de- 
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tails of the affairs that they rep- 
resented. In this it was right, but 
it was 100 per cent wrong. in the 
following respects: it did not care 
whether or not the men made 
themselves popular, and it was 
always willing to disregard prices, 
if by so doing, a competitor in 
the market could be weakened. 
German goods were to flood the 
world at all hazards. In the face 
of these conditions, English com- 
merce went patiently along and 
generally succeeded. In _ respect 
to technical contracts, it was not 
uncommon for a German bid to 
have the appearance of repre- 
senting a complete equipment, 
whereas there were a lot of things 
skilfully left out which were sub- 
sequently the basis for extra 
charges representing a large pro- 
portion of the contract price. 
This thing in itself handicapped 
their propaganda. 


MAKING OVER THE AMERICAN REPRE- 
i SENTATIVE 


If I were to draw an adequate 
picture of the status of Ameri- 
can representation in the past, I 
might hurt the feelings of some 
of my best friends. Certainly, 
as a class, we who lived abroad 
did not compete with the Ger- 
mans in the matter of exact 
knowledge. I am one of the old 
scouts and I:know. None of us 
meant to live abroad very long. 
The reports we wrote home sel- 
dom pleased our principals, and 
through lack of support, as much 
as anything else, we were not in 
a position to present to the for- 
eign trade the real thought and 
purpose back of American enter- 
prise. 

We had been brought up as 
domestic salesmen and we car- 
ried abroad that casual acquaint- 
ance with the things we were sell- 
ing that we had found sufficient 
in our work with a good-natured 
community such as we found in 
the States. We learned that the 
foreign buyer expected a presen- 
tation to be exact and serious. 
His mind was in no way im- 
pressed by our assurance that 
this was the “newest thing out” 
or that this had become “stand- 
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ardized practice” in the United 
States. We also met a new kind 
of competitor, namely a hard man 
who had lived unuer uirerent 
standards, who had shed his pro- 
vincialism and become cosmopolj- 
tan. Did any of you ever try to 
deal successfully with an Ar- 
menian or a Greek in his own en- 
vironment? However, with all 
our faults, we now properly take 
credit for what foreign business 
actually exists. 

The future is to be in the hands 
of men of different type to whom 
we will give better support. 
Whether we shall always find 
men who have seen military serv- 
ice abroad, I do not know, but I 
sincerely hope from now on there 
will be available for this field ‘a 
crop of men who have had com- 
pulsory military training at home. 
That training produces men who 
realize that they do not know 
anything that they are unable to 
remember; that they can count 
nothing as knowledge which they 
cannot use in their ‘daily work. 

They will have learned what dis- 
cipline means and they will realize 
that they must perform as part of 
a unit in order to deal effectively 
with the opportunities that the 
selling profession opens to them. 
These new men will match the 
dogged German in his thorough- 
ness and will also acquire and 
carry with them an understanding 
and a belief in what I have called 
“American Genius,” coupled with 
a zeal to carry its products into 
the great world beyond the seas 
and to do it worthily and with 
knowledge, determination and the 
smiling faces that have impressed 
Europe as a characteristic of our 
American soldiers. ‘These repre- 
sentatives will create and justify 
confidence in America and in con- 
trast with the persistent German, 
will cement their popular hold 
with a background of friendliness 
and cheerfulness. They will be 
men who desire a freer individual 
life than they’can find in our do- 
mestic service and they will set 
out with a vision opening upon the 
great horizon of the world’s mar- 
kets. 

I want them to have military 
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training because this is the best 
remedy against progress based on 
sharp practices. We do not want 
smartness. As has been said, 
“What we need are not sharp 
men but broad men. sharpened to 
a point.” We shall select men 
whom we believe are willing to 
do things over and over again 
until they actually know them. 
Up to this time, many of our 
young men have been spoiled in 
this country, because the ‘magni- 
tude of our natural resources gave 
an opportunity for a non-trained 
man to make a good living by his 
cleverness. Leave this man out 
of foreign trade and also leave 
out the man whose claim is based 
solely upon a personal hold on a 
corporation by reason of rela- 
tionships or otherwise, and do not 
send anybody abroad because he 
has not been quite successful in 
this country. 

Choose, rather, a soldier boy 
who has come back from France 
with a new iron in his soul, 
determined to correct things 
that are wrong and knows what 
he is on the earth for. Let 
us impress him with the dignity 
of his office, let us take care of 
him for the future, as the English 
do, let us sympathize with him in 
his work, in his success and in 
his individual failures. No man 
is a salesman who is not a good 
loser. Let us look at the great 
outside world in which he lives 
through his spectacles and not 
compare it with a town in Michi- 
gan. Merchandising, in a broad 
sense, is a sportsman’s job. There 
is more sport and more skill in 
landing a customer than in land- 
ing a trout. A foreign represen- 
tative has a great human game to 
play. Before he gets effective re- 
sults, he must learn how to ‘influ- 
ence opinion, how *to succeed 
against competitors, big and little, 
white, yellow or black. 

Having found the right kind of 
aman, we must give him an op- 
portunity to study our affairs, and 
in addition to this, to perfect any 
weaknesses in his education. We 
must somehow find for him a real 
teacher, under whom he can learn 
at least one modern language. His 
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command of that language is not 
to be tested by an examination 
upon'the grammar, by his ability 
to read or by facility to be under- 
stood in simple matters. Insist 
upon it that he must learn one 
language so that he knows its 
spirit and can talk, not the lan- 
guage of the street nor ‘the lan- 
guage of the trade, but the finished 
language of the diplomatic corps, 
the language that is spoken by cul- 
tivated men and women. Put him 
in a position to understand the 
mentality back of the language 
and to read its literature. Give 
him this foundation and he will 
find his way among any foreign 
group and be able quickly to pick 
up a working acquaintance with 
other tongues. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 
FOR EXPORT SELLING ; 


One of the most impressive 
things I ever listened to was an 
English gentleman’s address at 
an International Meeting of Elec- 
trical Engineers in. London. He 
made a short technical speech in 
English, then the same speech in 
French and in two other lan- 
guages. Neither our schools nor 
colleges offer such education. 
Our men, returning from the war, 
will again ask themselves Her- 
bert Spencer’s famous question, 
“What knowledge is of most 
worth?” When this question is 
properly answered, our grand- 
sons will have a different college 
history from ours. 

I see so many futile educational 
suggestions, such as the teaching 
of technic of foreign trade. For 
goodness sake, let that follow. 
Give your man a knowledge of 
merchandising, of men and of 
language, then as much as you like 
of technic. The road to assured, 
legitimate and justified leadership 
involves a lot of labor that would 
be dreary if it were not enlight- 
ened by a persistent purpose. 

Our American young man will 
answer to this sort of demand if 
we make the call upon him. He 
does it with athletics, and Europe 
marvels at the degree of training 
that a college athlete will take to 
compete in trackathletics. Twenty- 
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five years ago, I. was one who 
helped train a college football 
team. It was a rough game then. 
I know the spirit is in the men, 
and all we need to do is to bring 
it out. We are not talking here 
of training for a season, but rather 
of training to make a life. The 
position of leader, whether here 
or overseas, will be given to those 
who are entitled to it and to no 
one else. 

Working side by side with other 
nations, I foresee a great profita- 
ble foreign trade coming to these 
United States. I expect to see 
Our business men escaping from 
their provincialism. This will 
come about partly by reason of 
the new friendships with foreign 
customers and from a real study 
of foreign affairs. I expect the 
foreigner to understand better 
that. our business in America is 
not money grabbing, but- sport. 
We play it as a great game and 
live it as a life. 3 

I expect our representative, 
when we visit him abroad, to be 
a gentleman in any company, a 
cheerful man, a sportsman and an 
effective leader. I expect him to 
understand American genius, to 
offer its products as something 
serviceable to mankind. Con- 
cretely, I want him to look back 
and say this specific thing, “The 
ships that our fathers built to win 
the great war provided the means 
and inspiration for my develop- 
ment, and partly through my ef- 
fort, they did not rot in their 
docks when the war ended.” 


Close Business Ties With 
Argentina 








PEAKING of .trade relations 

between the United States 
and Argentina, Jorge Mitre, edi- 
tor and proprietor of La Nacion, 
Buenos Aires, in an address in 
Chicago last week said: 

“Argentina has frequently been de- 
scribed as the ‘future granary of the 
world.’ Yet the correctness of that 
description is only established by the 
growth of population of the United 
States which has enabled us, in normal 
periods, to occupy premier rank as ex- 
porters of food-stuffs. And in this 
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connection I would like to touch upon 
a matter which brings Chicago still 
nearer to us and creates an identity 
of interest that cannot fail to strengthen 
our commercial and friendly relations, 
I refer particularly to the meat in. 
dustry with which we are all so closely 
bound up. But comparatively few years 
ago Chicago was our chief and most 
dangerous competitors in that direction, 

“Today, the Chicago packing business 
is as much interested in our prosperity 
in that line as we are ourselves and 
its great frigorificos in Argentina form 
an integral part of our national in- 
stitutions. Nor has this satisfactory 
change in our relations been entirely 
due to the fact that your packers were 
compelled to seek new sources of sup- 
ply for animal food of high quality. 
t is equally due to their progressive 
and fair spirit that they have built up 
their important enterprises and have 
secured the respect, and confidence of 
the Argentine people and even of their 
business rivals. 

“At the present time, American pack- 
ing houses in Argentine are basing their 
competition with native concerns upon 
the payment of the highest prices for 
stock that will permit of profitable pro- 
duction, in order to secure the best qual- 
ity of meat. Thus, they not only consti- 
tute a pillar of support to an important 
section of our community, but they are 
also contributing to the enhancement of 
the reputation of Argentine for the 
quality of its meat and for the skill of 
its methods of production.” 





War Board’s Advertising 
Broadens Out 


Posters and factory bulletin boards 
have been enlisted in Detroit by the 
War Advertising Board and will hence- 
forth be used largely for patriotic ad- 
vertising. The current campaign of 
the board was briefly described in 
Printers’ Inx last week. 

Questionnaires to the leading fac- 
tories resulted in offers of more than 
4,000 bulletin boards for patriotic 
folders and placards which will be 
issued periodically. 

Posters throughout the city will be 
used for recruiting campaigns, for 
which the Advertising Board is now 
handling five. Anti-influenza adver- 
tising is being used regularly in the 
papers in addition to the regular 
quarter-pages of- patriotic advertising 
issued by the committee. each day. 
Henry T. Ewald of the Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit, is in charge of 
the poster campaign, while H. P. Brei- 
tenbach, J. Walter Thompson Co., De- 
troit, is in charge of the entire com- 
mittee. 





Walter M. Ostrander, formerly as- 
sociated with the Chicago ‘American, 
and more recently with Detroit pub- 
lications, has joined the staff. of the 
Fechimer Theatre Program Co., De- 
troit. 
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RESTRICTED 
ADVERTISING 
SPACE 


J ncreasing use of space in the American 
Fruit Grower by discriminating adver 
tisers, and government restrictions on our 
paper supply force us to limit the amount 
of advertising accepted. Needless to say 
advertisements first received and most 
representative of quality in merchandise 


and advertising will be given preference. 


The new rate of $1.25 per agate line flat 
goes into effect January 1,1919, but con- 


tracts for specified space received prior to 
that date will hold the old rate of $1.00 
per agate line to August, 1919, inclusive. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 th] 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 





Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Chicago New York ¢ St. Louis 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. : Chemical Bldg. 
Detroit . Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Candler Bldg. 
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Besides LYNITE the clients of 
Fuller & Smith are: ) 


The American Multigraph Sales Company 
The Austin Company 
The Beaver Board Companies 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company 
Borton & Borton 
The Bourne-Fuller Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Company 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company 
The Cleveland Osborn Manufacturing Company 
The Cleveland Provision Company 
The Craig Tractor Company 
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The Glidden Company 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co. 
The Joseph and Feiss Company 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
R. D. Nuttall Company 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company 
The M. T. Silver Company 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc: 

J. Stevens Arms Company 
John R. Thompson Company 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
University School 
The Upson Nut Company 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co, 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
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This is One Reason Why 


Zanesville, Ohio, is perhaps the most distinctive 
Morning Newspaper town in the United States. 


For many years The Times: Recorder (now the sole 
Morning paper), which was started as a co-operative con- 
cern by Union Printers, 35 years ago, had as a Morning 
competitor the present evening paper, both morning 
papers employing union printers; while the sole evening 
paper (since deceased) was a non-union paper. Under 
these unusual circumstances the workingmen ALL became 
habitual morning paper readers. Special attention was 
given to EARLY DELIVERY so that the morning paper 
could be read by the workingman before he went to work. 
This still obtains, with the result that the workingman 
has been the bulwark of The Times Recorder’s remark- 
able circulation throughout more than a generation, in 
addition to the classes who ordinarily prefer a morning 
paper. 


The original evening paper in Zanesville died a linger- 
ing death, and its place has been taken by the original 
morning paper which finally quit trying to keep the pace 
set.by the Times Recorder in the morning field and, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, dropped into the even- 
ing field in easy competition with the slowly-expiring 
pioneer evening paper. The Times Recorder was thus 
left as sole legatee of a situation created by years of in- 
tense morning paper rivalry during which the people of 
all classes and political affiliations habitually read the 
morning papers. 


This helps to explain why The Times Recorder now 
goes regularly into nineteen out of twenty homes in 
Zanesville and four out of five in the villages and on the 
rural routes of the Zanesville trading territory, making 
the use of any other medium wholly unnecessary. It is 
represented in the National Advertising field by Robert 
E. Ward, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, and Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Tells Why National. Trade-Mark 
Is Held Up 


Use of Legend “Made in U. S. A.” Now Being Encouraged 


UCH of the widespread op- 

position that has existed to 
a national trade-mark was. based 
on the assumption that such a 
mark would be accepted as tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of the qual- 
ity of the goods bearing it. 

Obviously a trade-mark law, 
with such a purpose, would be 
impossible to enforce equitably. 
It would have to be carried out 
under very strict Government su- 
pervision or it would do more 
harm than good. And for a na- 
tion to attempt to set up certain 
quality standards, and then to see 
that the products of the numerous 
manufacturers using the mark 
rigidly complied with those stand- 
ards, and this would be absolutely 
necessary, is a task that may well 
stagger any Government. Trying 
to enforce its rules would involve 
the nation in endless bickerings 
and might easily lead to unpleas- 
ant international complications. 

It seems, however, that the 
country’s officials at Washington 
have no intention to try to estab- 
lish a national trade-mark that 
would stand for quality. The 
most they hope to accomplish is 
to have a mark that would stand 
for honesty. 

There has been so much mis- 
understanding of this whole sub- 
ject and misinterpretation of pur- 
poses that Printers’ INK asked 
B. S. Cutler, Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, to clarify the situation. In 
a letter replying he clearly sums 
up the present status of the mat- 
ter. After stating that his bu- 
reau has ceased to push the pro- 
posal for a national trade-mark, 
Mr. Cutler says: 

“Tt is still the opinion of myself 
and my advisers in this matter, 
and has been ever since the na- 
tional trade-mark agitation was 
started, that such a trade-mark 
should represent not quality but 
honesty, or rather integrity of 








manufacture and merchandising. 
It is still our opinion that a trade- 
mark of this sort would be bene- 
ficial to American industry and 
trade if properly controlled. Un- 
fortunately the exporting public 
is not wholly in accord with us 
in this matter and while we be- 
lieve ‘that much of the opposition 
is based on misunderstanding of 
our purpose, it is nevertheless a 
fact that a number of our most 
prominent exporters both indi- 
vidually and collectively have flat- 
ly opposed the adoption of a na- 
tional trade-mark at this time. 
Under the circumstances we have 
come to the conclusion that it 
would be prejudicial to the con- 
duct of the ordinary affairs of 
this Bureau, which is primarily 
concerned with the promotion of 
foreign trade and may therefore 
be said to represent our exporting 
community, to continue to actively 
push this national trade-mark 
movement. 

“As a means of educating cer- 
tain opponents of the national 
trade-mark, and also, and perhaps 
primarily, as a means of encourag- 
ing the use of the legend ‘Made 
in U. S: A.’ as a designation of 
origin of goods made in this coun- 
try to the exclusion of other 
designations such as ‘Made in 
America,’ ‘Made in the United 
States,’ etc., we have suggested to 
certain important trade organiza- 
tions the adoption of a resolution 
in the form contained in a letter 
to the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, of which a copy is at- 
tached. 

“Tt should be recognized that 
this is not in any way intended 
as a substitute for the national 
trade-mark since we have always 
tried to point out the distinction 
between a simple type form desig- 


‘ nation of origin and a symbol rep- 


resenting integrity. That this dis- 
tinction is appreciated by business 
men may be judged by the fact 
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that the Merchants’ Association, 
which is probably the most in- 
fluential and active opponent of 
the national trade-mark, adopted 
the ‘Made in U. S. A.’ resolution 
almost immediately after it was 
presented to them. 

“As to the present status of the 
national trade-mark legislation, the 
Senate bill has never been con- 
sidered by the Committee on 
Patents to which it was referred, 
while the House bill was con- 
sidered at one hearing by the 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, after which it 
was agreed by the Chairman of 
that committee and myself that 
no further hearings should be 
held until we had agreed with the 
commercial community as to the 
form which such legislation should 
take. It was this agreement which 
resulted in our educational cam- 
paign relative to the mark. 

“The Bureau still stands ready 
to give whatever information it 
can relative to the national trade- 
mark movement both in this coun- 
try and abroad, but is no longer 
prepared to actively defend or 
push the movement in _ this 
country.” 

The following is the resolu- 
tion to which Mr. Cutler refers: 

“Whereas, We believe that the 
best interests of our country are 
served when all goods manufac- 
tured here can be readily identi- 
fied at all times from goods man- 
ufactured elsewhere, and 

“Whereas, We believe that the 
identification of the country of 
origin of any goods is facilitated 
by the use of a single designation 
of origin, and 

“Whereas, We believe that the 
designation ‘Made in U. S. A.’ in 
plain type form is the best means 
of identification of goods manu- 
factured in the United States of 
America ; 

“Therefore, Be it resolved that 
the designation ‘Made in U. S. A.’ 
in plain type form be used by all 
of our members on all goods 
manufactured by them in the 
United States of America and 
that the use of all other markings 
to identify the country of origin 
of such goods be discontinued.” 
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American Advertising in 
France 


_ Fully 40 per cent of the advertis. 
ing now appearing in French newspa- 
pers is of American origin, according 
to Jean H. Fulgeras, now visiting this 
country as the representative of a new 
French advertising agency known as the 
Compagnie de Publicité Internationale, 
Following the declaration of peace, a 
still larger volume of American adver- 
tising is anticipated. 

Mr. Fulgeras was formerly employed 
as manager of the foreign department 
of the Société Européenne de Pub. 
licité, a large Paris advertising agency, 
which was sequestrated on the ground 
that it was enemy owned. A series of 
articles attacking this agency appeared 
in L’Homme Libre, and Mr. Fulgeras 
was incidentally mentioned in them, 
although no charges were brought 
against him personally. Digests of some 
of these articles have appeared in sev- 
eral American publications and have 
very unjustly given the idea that Mr. 
Fulgeras himself might be tarred with 
the German stick. 

The exact opposite is the fact and 
Printers’ InKx felicitates itself that, 
after carefully investigating, it declined 
to publish any of these false rumors 
and unfair insinuations regarding Mr. 
Fulgeras. 

The French courts have formally re- 
leased Mr. Fulgeras from all contracts 
and obligations to his former employers. 
Printers’ INK has examined the origi- 
nal of a document under the seals of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for the 
French Republic, and viséd by the Vice- 
Consul of the United States at Paris, 
which certifies that a list of the stock- 
holders of Mr. Fulgeras’ new agency 
has been filed with a formal statement 
that all are French with French par- 
ents and grandparents, or citizens of the 
U. S. A. The American representative 
of the new agency is Collin Armstrong, 
Inc., the vice-president of which, Frank 
G. Smith, is a life-long friend and busi- 
ness associate of Mr. Fulgeras. 


C. J. Geraty Makes Change in 
Cleveland 


C. J. Geraty, who formerly repre- 
sented the American Lithograph Com- 
pany in Cleveland, has been made sales 
representative in that city of the Stubbs 
Company, printers of Detroit. 





“Notion Trade Topics” 
Changes Hands 


Willard C. Warren and Ralph M. 
Bates have purchased Notion Trade 
Topics, New_York, from the McCready 
Publishing Company. 





L. G. Muller, who was formerly with 
the E. H. Clark Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is now circulation manager of 
Pacific Ports Magazine, Seattle. 
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MEETING THE GOVERNMENT’S 
REQUIREMENTS ON PAPER 
CONSERVATION 


Every consumer of paper is faced with the 
necessity of conforming paper needs to Gov- 
ernmental regulations. This not only requires 
a clear interpretation of the various rulings put 
out by the War Industries Board at .Washing- 
ton, but a careful study of the effectiveness of 
the new weights and finishes as applied to the 
consumer’s particular purpose. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through its en- 
tire national organization, has carried out for 
years the idea of economy in manufacture; with 
a consequent benefit to the consumer—not only 
from a standpoint of paper cost, but equally as 
great from the standpoint of distribution 
charges on the printed sheet. 


Now that conservation is the watch-word—and 
the law—the Seaman Paper Company will aid 
the consumer to the extent of their knowledge in 
the interpretation of Governmental regulations 
and lend as well the benefit of its years of ex- 
perience in the production of paper yielding a 
maximum of effectiveness at a minimum cost. 


Seaman Paper Company 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Buffalo 
St. Louis St. Paul Philadelphia 








You can tell a real patriot by the way he 
works. Full time work by both employers 


and wage earners will win the war. 
—U. S. Department of Labor 
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The Cork 
and the Whale 


A little cork fell in the path of a whale 
Who lashed it down with his angry tail. 
But in spite of his blows 

It quickly arose 

And floated serenely before his nose. 
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Said the cork, “You may flap and splutter and rap 
But you can never keep me down, 

For I’m made of the stuff 

That is buoyant enough 

To float instead of to drown.” 


(Reprinted from.a ST. NICHOLAS adver- 
tisement in Printers’, INK, June 29, 1911.) 


It’s a good time to remind ourselves that our country has 
this buoyant spirit which can’t be drowned out. It’s a fine 
time to advertise where this buoyant spirit is most preva- 
lent—and that means in the pages of ST. NICHOLAS. 
Why don’t you come and talk in a friendly way to these 
youngsters of ours? It’s an investment that will repay 
you a hundred times over in the prosperous years after 
the war. Advertising now in ST. NICHOLAS is prae- 
tical business conservation—and good sound business 
practice. 


$1,800—the cost of one page per month for one year is 
surely low enough to be incorporated in any appropria- 
tion nowadays. As a matter of fact, we like to think of the 
unique service rendered by ST. NICHOLAS as some- 
thing to be considered apart from appropriations. It takes 
a little initiative to depart from the beaten path, but that 
spirit (plus buoyancy) is what has put American adver- 
tisers in the front rank. You will find a lot of them in 


ST. NICHOLAS right now. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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One Step Nearer 
International ‘Trade- 
Mark Bureau 


Bureau for the Northern Republics 
of America May Now Be Estab- 
lished, Congress Having Ap- 
proved of Appropriation for Its 
Maintenance — Southern Bureau 
Expected to Follow Soon 








ONGRESS has finally § ap- 

proved an appropriation for 
the maintenance at Havana, Cuba, 
of what will doubtless come to be 
known as the Pan-American 
Trade-Mark Bureau. Not until 
a similar bureau is established at 
Rio de Janeiro will this new ma- 
chinery for trade-mark protec- 
tion be complete. The immediate 
effect of the inauguration of the 
Havana bureau will be to pro- 
vide American advertisers with 
their first all-around weapon 
against trade-mark piracy in Cu- 
ba, Central America, Mexico and 
the West Indies. 

That the realization of this 
long-discussed project has waited 
upon action by Congress is due 
to the fact that Uncle Sam is to 
foot the major part of the bill. 
This arrangement is, however, 
consistent enough. Indeed, such 
will be the benefits that may be 
reaped by manufacturers of this 
country that the Government 
might bear the entire expense. 
However, the operating expenses 
of the Havana bureau will be as- 
sessed upon the various republics 
of North and Central America in 
proportion to population. Since 
the United States contribution 
provides the bulk of the working 
fund needed, the current action by 
Congress makes certain the fulfil- 
ment, in so far as the upper half 
of the continent is concerned, of 
the programme mapped out at 
Buenos Aires eight years ago. 

Of the annual budget of $60,200 
that will be required for the Ha- 
vana bureau, the United States 
will pay $56,450. The next largest 
contributor is Cuba, which will 
give $1,300, and then comes Guate- 
mala with $1,000. Although this 
country contributes to the upkeep 
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of the bureau for the “northern 
group” of countries only, trade- 
mark owners in this country will, 
without further expense to the 
nation, enjoy all the benefits of 
registration in the “southern 
group” when the Rio de Janeiro 
bureau is established. The latter 
will cover the ten republics of 
South America where United 
States trade-mark owners are 
most in need of protection. 

With running expenses guaran- 
teed by the action of Congress, the 
new trade-mark bureau will be 
enabled promptly to set up busi- 
ness, thanks, in great part, to the 
fine spirit of co-operation which 
has been shown in Cuba. Not 
only has the Cuban Congress ap- 
propriated as its initial contribu- 
tion to the maintenance fund a 
sum much in excess of its quota, 
but it has appropriated $25,000 to- 
ward the cost of erecting a per- 
manent home and authorized the 
President of Cuba to give an ap- 
propriate site in the city of Ha- 
vana. Incidentally, the example 
of Cuba has served as an inspira- 
tion to the interests in South 
America that are in charge of the 
movement for the establishment 


of a balancing institution in 
3razil. It is known that the 
Brazilian Government is most 


anxious to comply with the obli- 
gation imposed upon it to open 
a registration bureau at Rio and 
effort is now being made to in- 
duce ratification of the Buenos 
Aires Convention by the two ad- 
ditional countries that must sub- 
scribe. 

Meanwhile, there has been con- 
structed the framework of the 
regulations that are to govern 
the bureau at Havana. Dr. Mario 
Diaz Irizar, who, on appdéintment 
by the President of Cuba. is to 
serve as director of the bureau, 
has spent some time in Washing- 
ton and the rules governing inter- 
national registration are fairly 
complete, though subject, of 
course, to revision. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., has commenced publica- 
tion of a house-organ printed in Spanish 
for distribution abroad. It is called “El 
Heraldo Haynes.” 
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German Banking System Backs Up 
German Business Competition 


III—Italy Was Sodden with German Trade Trickery, at the Bottom 
of Which Were the German Banks 


By J. T. M. 


[EpitorrAL Note: In previous 
instalments, appearing in the Oc- 
tober 17 and October 31 issues of 
PrinTeERS’ INK, it was shown how 
Germany’s banking system, had, 
previous to the war, been an in- 
dispensable factor in her rapid 
economic growth at home and her 
growing commercial supremacy 
abroad. The great German banks 
were virtually a part of the state, 
in that they shared the risks and 
joined in the successes of every 
other part of the German en- 


deavor for world power. 


These banks grew all-powerful 
at the expense of weaker institu- 
tions forced to the wall. They 
stretched out to control newspa- 
pers, news and advertising agen- 
cies and industries at home and 
abroad. 

In countries outside of Ger- 
many, the constant policy was to 
make vassals of the countries 
where the banks were located. 
This was to be accomplished by 
rendering these countries power- 
less through a control of their 
commercial enterprises. A fuller 
description of the methods that 
were used to keep foreign indus- 
tries in subjection to the branches 
of the German Grossbanken 1o- 
cated abroad is given below.] 


N establishing their foreign 

branches, as in other forms of 
operations, the six great German 
banks sometimes acted as individ- 
uals and sometimes as a_ body. 
Mention has been made of the 
subsidiaries started by the 
Deutsche Bank alone, and similar 
foundations might be cited for 
the other banks. As a combina- 
tion, the big banks founded the 
German Asiatic Bank, with 
branches in Peking, Tien-tsin, 
Han-kow, Tsing-tau, Hong-kong, 
Shanghai, Yokohama, Kobe, 
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Sirgapore, Calcutta and _ other 
cities in the East, and through this 
bank they conducted important 
mining and railway enterprises. 
In like manner unitedly they 
founded the German East-Afri- 
can Bank and the German West- 


African Bank and connected with - 


them and with other banks, many 
telegraph, cable, radio, railway 
and mining and industrial and 
commercial undertakings in dis- 
tant lands. 


THIS GERMAN BANK RULED ITALY’S 
COM MERCE 


In 1894 the six banks combined 
to found in Milan the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana—nothing Ger- 
man about the name, be it noted. 
In an astonishingly short period of 
time it became the dominant com- 
merc.al bank in Italy. Its branches 
spread throughout the country; 
thirty-five of them were started 
within a dozen years. Trade and 
commerce in the entire Peninsula 
became subservient to them and 
they followed Italian business 
wherever it went, founding 
branches in Tunis, in Turkey and 
in Brazil. These German bankers 
were monopolists; no outsider, if 
they could help it, was to have 
any participation in Italy’s de- 
velopment, and the tyranny which 
they exercised over the Italian 
merchants and manufacturers is 
probably without precedent or 
parallel in modern history. Each 
of the six great banks had its own 
files of records of merchants and 
manufacturers in every country in 
the world and all of them had the 
Schimmelpfing’s mercantile agen- 
cy to draw upon to supplement 
the records. With this fund of 
information, amplified by its own 
researches on the ground, the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana was 
soon in possession of every con- 
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Circulations shows that: 

1. We have more individual paid subscribers 
among shipbuilding companies and their 


officials 

2. More individual paid subscribers among 
steamship and steamboat companies and their 
officials 

3. More individual paid subscribers among 
shipping people all over the world, outside of 
the United States 

Than all the other marine publications in 
the country combined. 
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ceivable detail concerning every 
Italian doing business in any im- 
portant way in any part'of Italy. 

If a merchant carried out a 
banking transaction outside of the 
German bank the fact was quickly 
known through the agents which 
the Germans had everywhere, and 
the merchant was summoned and 
put on the grill. If he was re- 
pentant and saw the error of his 
ways, he was mulcted or other- 
wise made to suffer a loss cor- 
responding to what the German 
bank had failed to make on the 
transaction, and he was _ re-ad- 
mitted to grace. If he was ob- 
durate in his obstinacy, the Ger- 
mans brought their final weapon 
to bear. They sent out private 
notice to all credit and financial 
institutions and to all business 
concerns with which the man had 
dealings, that he was now in bad 
financial shape and they advised 
that no business be transacted 
with him, and presently the cul- 
prit found himself boycotted 
financially and commercially. The 
fact is vouched for in documents 
published with official sanction in 
Italy. 

Endless incidents could be cited 
of blackmailing methods applied 
to other Italian business men to 
keep them in subjection to the 
German banking and commercial 
system. Thus, a merchant in the 
north of Italy, who had trans- 
gressed by ordering some ma- 
chinery from an American firm 
instead of from the agent of a 
competing German company, was 
sharply brought to time by the 
local German bank with which he 
dealt. He was informed that if 
he insisted on going through with 
the deal the local newspapers 
would be put in possession of the 
details of an escapade in which 
his daughter had been involved, 
and his wife would be informed 
of some of his own private delin- 
quencies. A merchant or manu- 
facturer who did not place his ad- 
vertising through the German ad- 
vertising agency in Italy—later 
proved to be primarily an agency 
of espionage—saw his banking ac- 
commodation cut off and _ his 
credit impaired. With extraordi- 
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nary rapacity the German banks 
went about their work of Ger- 
manizing the financial and com- 
mercial markets of Italy. 

A particularly interesting point 
is that while the German banks 
started the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana with a capitalization of 
nearly $30,000,000, they gradually 
diminished the German stock 
holdings in it until their stock 
interest when this war began was 
less than five per cent of the to- 
tal. Among the directors they 
placed Italians, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, but despite their own 
small holdings the Germans main- 
tained absolute rule over the bank. 

This has been a typical German 
mode of procedure. A large capi- 
tal is “subscribed” by the power- 
ful German banks to found the 
subsidiary abroad. Only a frac- 
tion of it is put up in the form of 
cash. The stock is turned over 
for cash, preferably of the coun- 
try in which the bank is to oper- 
ate, care being taken that the 
shares remain in the hands of per- 
sons who are complacent, so that 
there will be no danger of inter- 
ference with the all-German man- 
agement. Puppets are put in as 
directors, to save appearances, and 
thus the bank, seemingly interna- 
tional in character, and really 
capitalized with foreign money, is 
run by Germans and solely in the 
interests of Germany. The fund 
of real German money that had 
been used to make the start is 
taken to another country to re- 
peat the operation of drawing out 
native funds to enable the Ger- 
man banks to get their grip on 
the industry and commerce of the 
country and make it an appanage 
of Germany. 

The Deutsche Ueberseeische 
Bank which the Deutsche Bank 
founded in 1893 was designed 
chiefly for business in South 
America, although a branch was 
also established in New York. 
Twenty-three branches of this 
bank, known in Spanish as the 
Banco Aleman _ Transatlantico 
have been in operation in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia. In Spain, von 
Gwinner, mentioned in a previous 
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article as one of the chief war 
time directors of the German 
“great banks,” and known to 
American bankers from his asso 
ciation with speculation by Ger- 
man banks in American railroad 
securities, undertook the establish 
ment of the German branch banks 
in Spain. He arranged first for 
the silent partnership of the 
Deutsche Bank with German pri 
vate banks in that country, but 
then cast discretion aside and or- 
ganized the Spanish-German Bank 
and later went a step further and 
used the name Banco Aleman 
Transatlantico, without bothering 
about the incongruity of the name 
Transatlant.c applied to a bank 
on the continent of Europe. 

And now, using the funds and 
resources of Spain, the Germans 
are reaping for the Fatherland 
an important part of the profits 
of the enterprise and labor of the 
people of that country. Many in 
America have wondered why 
Spain is not whole-heartedly with 
the Allies in this war, but Spain 
has her owl German cross to 
bear, of which but little has been 
heard. 

In Belgium the silent partner- 
ship plan was worked by the 
Deutsche Bank in Brussels and 
by the Darmstadter Bank in Ant 
werp. The Disconto was chief 
owner in the International Bank 
in Brussels and in the Belgian 
Commercial Company in Antwerp. 
The Deutsche and the Dresdner 
controlled “private” banks in 
Paris and all the six German 
banks had their special represen- 
tatives in that city. The Darm- 
stadter worked Holland and like- 
wise Austria and Hungary. ‘The 
Dresdner and the Schaffhausen’- 
scher took the principal part in 
the formation of the German 
Orient Bank, with branches in a 
dozen cities in Turkey, in Persia 
and in Morocco. The Disconto 
directed the banking invasion of 
Roumania and of Bulgaria. It 
also founded a string of banks in 
Brazil. 

Nothing but the high points 
can be touched in an article of 
this kind. To attempt to enumer- 
ate the important banks organized 
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by the Germans in foreign coun- 
tries would be to string out tire- 
some lists of institutions and of 
places. Knough has probably been 
set forth to indicate that the Ger- 
man financial web, spun around 
the world with marvelous adroit- 
ness and infinite industry, was as 
complete as the progress of our 
times would permit or could de- 
mand, 

To distract the attention of the 
nations while this work was being 
done the Germans sedulously in- 
sisted on two points. One was 
that England and France had far 
more banks in foreign countries, 
and that Germany was merely 
acting for elementary protection 
in creating new banks rapidly. The 
assertion might delude the un- 
thinking——and many were the un- 
thinking when Germany, before 
the war, was bailding up her great 
financial and commercial machine 

but, of course, it does not stand 
up under examination. The Banca 
Commerciale Italiana—at the time 
when it was German, for now 
it has been Italianized to the sat- 
isfaction of the Italian Govern- 
ment—counted only as one bank, 
but it was greater than combined 
scores of petty Italian, French 
and British banks in Italy, chiefly 
small exchange and foreign draft 
institutions. Similarly the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico in Spain 
is a great credit institution di- 
recting a commerce representing 
a considerable fraction of that of 
the whole Spanish nation, and can- 
not be spoken of in the same 
breath with the multitude of 
French bureaus in Spain that go 
by the name of banks. And so 
on for the other countries. 

The other point on which the 
Germans have insisted, is that the 
balance of trade has for years 
been unfavorable to Germany 
Her imports in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war exceed- 
ed her exports by some hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Some of 
the German economists invited 
the sympathy of the other nations 
for Germany on this showing, but 
others of them, knowing that 
every onlooker could see for him- 
self that Germany, far from being 
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The Religious Press 





When advertising first broke its local 
confines 


the Religious Press was the path- 
finder ! 


When advertising first had visions of 
national influence it looked to the 
Religious Press for its medium 

and the Religious Press made good ! 
Scores of National advertisers are on 
the map today 


because the Religious Press put them 
there : 


and kept them there! 


For worthy products the Religious 
Press of today has the greatest po- 
tential value of its entire history. 


Space available in large or small units-— 


National or Sectional, and 





unlike other periodicals, the Religious Press, 
as a class, has not asked advertisers to pay 
increased production costs by rate advances 
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ceivable detail concerning every 
lialiau doing business ith ally ifhi- 
portant way in any part'of Italy. 

If a merchant carried out a 
banking transaction outside of the 
German bank the fact was quickly 
known through the agents which 
the Germans had everywhere, and 
the merchant was summoned and 
put on the grill. If he was re 
pentant and saw the error of his 


ways, he was mulcted or other 
wise made to suffer a loss cor 
responding to what the German 
bank had failed to make on the 
transaction, and he was re-ad 
mitted to grace. If he was ob 


durate in his obstinacy, the Ger 
mans brought their final weapon 
to bear. They sent out private 
notice to all credit and financial 
institutions and to all business 
concerns with which the man had 
dealings, that he was now in bad 
financial shape and they advised 
that no business be transacted 
with him, and presently the cul- 
prit found himself boycotted 
financially and commercially. The 
fact is vouched for in documents 
published with official sanction in 
Italy. 

Endless incidents could be cited 
of blackmailing methods applied 
to other Italian business men to 
keep them in subjection to the 
German banking and commercial 
system. Thus, a merchant in the 
north of Italy, who had trans- 
gressed by ordering some ma- 
chinery from an American firm 
instead of from the agent of a 
competing German company, was 
sharply brought to time by the 
local German bank with which he 
dealt. He was informed that if 
he insisted on going through with 
the deal the local newspapers 
would be put in possession of the 
details of an escapade in which 
his daughter had been involved, 
and his wife would be informed 
of some of his own private delin- 
quencies. A merchant or manu- 
facturer who did not place his ad- 
vertising through the German ad- 
vertising agency in Italy—later 
proved to be primarily an agency 
of espionage—saw his banking ac- 
commodation cut off and _ his 
credit impaired. With extraordi- 
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nary rapacity the German banks 
went about their work ot Ger- 
manizing the financial and com- 
mercial markets of Italy. 

A particularly interesting point 


is that while the German banks 
started the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana with a capitalization of 
nearly $30,000,000, they gradually 
diminished the German stock 
holdings in it until their stock 
interest when this war began was 
less than five per cent of the to 
tal Among the directors they 
placed Italians, Frenchmen and 


Englishmen, but despite their own 
small holdings the Germans main 
tained absolute rule over the bank 

rhis has been a typical German 
mode of procedure. A large capi 
tal is “subscribed” by the power 
ful German banks to found the 
subsidiary abroad. Only a frac- 
tion of it is put up in the form of 
cash. The stock is turned over 
for cash, preferably of the coun- 
try in which the bank is to oper- 
ate, care being taken that the 
shares remain in the hands of per- 
sons who are complacent, so that 
there will be no danger of inter- 
ference with the all-German man- 
agement. Puppets are put in as 
directors, to save appearances, and 
thus the bank, seemingly interna- 
tional in character, and really 
capitalized with foreign money, is 
run by Germans and solely in the 
interests of Germany. The fund 
of real German money that had 
been used to make the start is 
taken to another country to re- 
peat the operation of drawing out 
native funds to enable the Ger- 
man banks to get their grip on 
the industry and commerce of the 
country and make it an appanage 
of Germany. 

The Deutsche Ueberseeische 
Bank which the Deutsche Bank 
founded in 1893 was designed 
chiefly for business in South 
America, although a branch was 
also established in New York. 
Twenty-three branches of this 
bank, known in Spanish as the 
Banco Aleman _ Transatlantico 
have been in operation in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia. In Spain, von 
Gwinner, mentioned in a previous 
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article as one of the chief war- 
time directors of the German 
“great banks,” and known to 
American bankers from his asso- 
ciation with speculation by Ger- 
man banks in American railroad 
securities, undertook the establish- 
ment of the German branch banks 
in Spain. He arranged first for 
the silent partnership of the 
Deutsche Bank with German pri- 
vate banks in that country, but 
then cast discretion aside and or- 
ganized the Spanish-German Bank 
and later went a step further and 
used the name Banco Aleman 
Transatlantico, without bothering 
about the incongruity of the name 
Transatlant.c applied to a bank 
on the continent of Europe. 

And now, using the funds and 
resources of Spain, the Germans 
are reaping for the Fatherland 
an important part of the profits 
of the enterprise and labor of the 
people of that country. Many in 
America have wondered why 
Spain is not whole-heartedly with 
the Allies in this war, but Spain 
has her own German cross to 
bear, of which but little has been 
heard. 

In Belgium the silent partner- 
ship plan was worked by the 
Deutsche Bank in Brussels and 
by the Darmstadter Bank in Ant- 
werp. The Disconto was chief 
owner in the International Bank 
in Brussels and in the Belgian 
Commercial Company in Antwerp. 
The Deutsche and the Dresdner 
controlled “private” banks in 
Paris and all the six German 
banks had their special represen- 
tatives in that city. The Darm- 
stadter worked Holland and like- 
wise Austria and Hungary. The 
Dresdner and the Schaffhausen’- 
scher took the principal part in 
the formation of the German 
Orient Bank, with branches in a 
dozen cities in Turkey, in Persia 
and in Morocco. The Disconto 
directed the banking invasion of 
Roumania and of Bulgaria. It 
also founded a string of banks in 
Brazil. 

Nothing but the high points 
can be touched in an article of 
this kind. To attempt to enumer- 
ate the important banks organized 
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by the Germans in foreign coun- 
tries would be to string out tire- 
some lists of institutions and of 
places. Enough has probably been 
set forth to indicate that the Ger- 
man financial web, spun around 
the world with marvelous adroit- 
ness and infinite industry, was as 
complete as the progress of our 
times would permit or could de- 
mand. 

To distract the attention of the 
nations while this work was being 
done the Germans sedulously in- 
sisted on two points. One was 
that England and France had far 
more banks in foreign countries, 
and that Germany was merely 
acting for elementary protection 
in creating new banks rapidly. The 
assertion might delude the un- 
thinking—and many were the un- 
thinking when Germany, before 
the war, was bailding up her great 
financial and commercial machine 
—but, of course, it does not stand 
up under examination. The Banca 
Commerciale Italiana—at the time 
when it was German, for now 
it has been Italianized to the sat- 
isfaction of the Italian Govern- 
ment—counted only as one bank, 
but it was greater than combined 
scores of petty Italian, French 
and British banks in Italy, chiefly 
small exchange and foreign draft 
institutions. Similarly the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico in Spain 
is a great credit institution di- 
recting a commerce representing 
a considerable fraction of that of 
the whole Spanish nation, and can- 
not be spoken of in the same 
breath with the multitude of 
French bureaus in Spain that go 
by the name of banks. And so 
on for the other countries. 

The other point on which the 
Germans have insisted, is that the 
balance of trade has for years 
been unfavorable to Germany 
Her imports in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war exceed- 
ed her exports by some hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Some of 
the German economists invited 
the sympathy of the other nations 
for Germany on this showing, but 
others of them, knowing that 
every onlooker could see for him- 
self that Germany, far from being 
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The 


When advertising first broke its local 
confines 


Religious Press 





the Religious Press was the path- 
finder ! 


When advertising first had visions of 
national influence it looked to the 
Religious Press for its medium— 


and the Religious Press made good ! 


Scores of National advertisers are on 
the map today 


because the Religious Press put them 
there— 


and kept them there! 


For worthy products the Religious 
Press of today has the greatest po- 
tential value of its entire history. 


Space available in large or small units— 


National or Sectional, and 





—unlike other periodicals, the Religious Press, 
as a class, has not asked advertisers to pay 
increased production costs by rate advances 
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The Textile Manufacturing Industry 


The largest manufacturing industry in the United 
States, in point of capital invested, wages paid, opera- 
tives employed, and value of product. 


7,000 Textile Mills 


Largest users of coal and hydro-electric power. Great 
field for all power generating and transmission appli- 
ances, motor trucks, etc. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 


THE textile trade paper. OLDEST—established April, 
1887, and EVERY Thursday since that date. NEVER 
COMBINED with any other paper—never changed 
hands. Average gross circulation 6,183 for 12 months 
ended June 30, 1918. Net paid as of September 26, 
1918 issue, 5,675. 


Expert Opinion 


Editor American Wool and Cotton Rerorter, 
580 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Muss. 

Dear Sir :—The great value of the Americ:in Wool and Cotton Reporter 
consists not only in its high and conscie:tious character but also in the wide 
variety and quality of its weekly information, respecting all branches of the 
textile industry. I find that it is eagerly reid every week by mill owners, 
overseers, selling agents and buyers of goods, its matter being adapted to the 
technical and mechanical requirements of the mill as well as to the distrib- 
uter of its products. I do not know of any other great industry which has 
so excellent a newspaper organ as the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WM. M. WOOD, President, 
American Woolen Company 





American Wool and Cotton Reporter 


530 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
2 Rector Street, NewYork 248 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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hurt by the seemingly adverse 
balance of trade, was prospering 
visibly and amazingly, offered 
some turbid explanations that 
shed no light on the subject, at 
least for the outsider. The fact 
is, of course, that the balance-of- 
trade figures furnish no basis for 
reaching accurate conclusions in 
this case. We know to-day that 
tremendous quantities of raw ma- 
terials and wares charged up 
against Germany in the importa- 
tion statistics, were owned by 
Germany at their source in the 
foreign country. We know from 
revelations by the Alien Property 
Custodian and from other sources 
that great quantities of cotton, 
copper, leather and other mate- 
rials sent from the United States 
to Germany were owned by Ger- 
many here, although they may 
have been paid for with good 
American money. 

The Germans themselves can- 
not help gloating over the true 
facts in the case. “The foreign 
countries that send us imports in 
excess of our exports are work- 
ing for us. Let them go on 
working for us.” Thus Ries- 
ser, the German banking au- 
thority, quotes some of the Ger- 
man economists as saying. And 
this sentiment may be regarded as 
comprehensive of the whole Ger- 
man theory of foreign commerce. 
“Let the foreigner work for us, 
and let him pay himself with his 
own money for his work.” With 
tireless energy the German banks 
have exploited this theory. 


The Possibilities of the Wooden 
Package 


“Harpwoop REcorp” 
Cuicaco, Oct. 22, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ INK of September 26 con- 
tained a review of the package problem 
from the viewpoint of scarcity of ma- 
terial. I think that wood’s place in the 
package industry was not duly consid- 
ered in that review. Not only is wood 
abundant, but in some particulars and 
for certain purposes it is superior to all 
other materials for boxes and barrels in 
which shipments may be made. There 
is no danger that the supply will be ex- 
hausted during the present or near fu- 
ture generations. Wood is _ excellent 
material for such containers. It is very 
strong in proportion to its weight, and 
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does not easily break beneath excessive 
superimposed loads where tier is piled 
upon tier. 

It neither dents nor batters under 
moderate impact or blows. Water does 
not weaken the wooden box, and when 
it is wet it carries its load as safely 
as when dry. It protects its contents 
against dampness and impurities nearly 
as well as metal and much better than 
fiber. Because of its relative lightness, 
it is economical from the standpoint of 
the man who pays the freight charges 
on shipments of goods. 

The wood container is sanitary. It im- 
parts little or no taste, odor, or stain 
to the merchandise within. Wood is of 
light color and lends itself to the ad- 
vertiser who wishes to announce the 
merits of his wares by printing, sten- 
ciling, or painting on the outside of the 
packages. 

Hu Maxwe tt, 
Technical Editor. 


Closer Government Supervision 
of Newsprint 

Manufacturers of newsprint last 
week were notified not to make any 
shipments after November 15 without a 
permit from the office of the Pulp and 
Paper Section of the War Industries 
Board, excepting shipments of tonnage 
applying on existing contracts. After 
December 1, it is ordered that no ship- 
ments whatever be made without a per- 
mit. 

The telegram to the paper mills, 
which was signed by F. T. Willson, 
Chief of Manufacturers’ Section of the 
Pulp and Paper Section, stated that the 
War Industries Board considers it ‘nec- 
essary to control and locate newspaper 
tonnage, owing to critical manufactur- 
ing conditions. 


Ensign Wm. G. Sprague 
Killed in Action 


Ensign William G. Sprague, one of 
the owners of The American Boy, De- 
troit, was killed in service at Ile Tudy, 
off the coast of France, on October 
26. He was 25 years old. At the 
time he volunteered for naval aviation 
service, Ensign Sprague was practicing 
his profession as an architect in New 
York. His father, William C. Sprague, 
founded The American Boy, of which 
his uncle, Griffith Ogden Ellis, is now 
editor and president. 


T. P. A. Will Have Export 
Meeting 


The Technical Publicity Association, 
Inc., New York, will devote its Novem- 
ber meeting to a discussion of different 
phases of the foreign-business problem. 
The speakers will be S. T. Henry, man- 
ager of the Allied Construction Ma- 
chinery Corporation, and B. Olney 
Hough, editor of American Exporter. 
The meeting will occur November 14 
at the Hotel Martinique. 



















































































































How Shall Piracy of Trade-Marks 
Be Stopped? 


Registration Regulations, Here and in Other Countries That Should Be 
Revised 


By Lawrence Langner 


Member of Patents and Trade-Marks Committee of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association 


HE unauthorized appropria- 

tion of trade-marks is not by 
any means limited to the Latin- 
American countries. The laws of 
practically every country in the 
world, outside the United States, 
permit the registration of marks 
which have not actually been used 
by the owner. In Great Britain 
and her colonies, for instance, a 
registered trade-mark is not only 
a mark which has been used in 
the business of the owner, but 
also a mark which is intended to 
be used in the business of the 
owner, and it is quite possible un- 
der the British law, to file trade- 
mark applications covering trade- 
marks which are merely intended 
to be used, but in actual practice, 
have not been used. I have run 
across instances where concerns 
in Great Britain have registered 
the marks of American corpora- 
tions, but since the American cor- 
poration was. the first user in 
Great Britain, I have been suc- 
cessful, upon opposition, in pre- 
venting the entry of such marks 
from the British Trade-marks 
Register. On the other hand, had 
the period for filing opposition 
expired, it would have been an 
extremely expensive proceeding 
for the American concern to ob- 
tain possession of its trade-mark, 
even though the American con- 
cern would be regarded as the 
legal owner of the trade-mark un- 
der the British law, for the rea- 
son that in order to rectify the 
British Trade-marks Register, it 
is necessary to bring an action 
in the court, which is always a 
costly matter. 


Portion of speech delivered before 
the New York Convention of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Export Association, 
October 31. 





It is not known to many export- 
ers that in Austria, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hungary, Norway, 
Panama, Portugal, Russia, Servia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
other countries, it is absolutely 
impossible for an American ex- 
porter to register his trade-mark 
unless he has already registered 
it in the United States Patent 
Office. Registration of a trade- 
mark in the United States Patent 
Office is the door through which 
we must pass in order that we 
may register our trade-mark in 
the countries which I have just 
mentioned. One of the reasons 
why many of us are unable to 
register our trade-marks in such 
foreign countries is because that 
door is closed to us. Someone has 
remarked that the function of the 
United States Patent Office is to 
prevent the registration of trade- 
marks. 


PATENT OFFICE IS HAMPERED 


It cannot be said that its prac- 
tice is in entire alignment with 
the domestic business interests of 
this country nor does it in any 
way assist us in our international 
trade-mark difficulties. This can- 
not be blamed-upon the Patent 
Office. The Patent Office is mere- 
ly an instrument to carry out the 
laws in this country, and is itself 
hampered in adopting a broader- 
minded attitude by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, a body which seems to be 
completely out of touch with the 
commercial activities of this coun- 
try, and yet is in a position to 
review the practice of the Patent 
Office and to impose conditions 
for the registration ot marks 
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“The future of the 
American State 
depends on the 
future ofthe Amer- 
ican Family.” 


—President Eliot 
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@The demand for new subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion during the first ten months 
of 1918 has been greater than in any previous 
year. 


@ This shows two things—that The Youth’s Com- 
panion fits these times and that The Companion 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: : Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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Is She Hitt’n on Six? 


If your motor is to deliver maximum power every 
cylinder must “bark” firm and clear in its turn. 
If one delivers a flat mushy sound you know 
something's wrong, dirty spark plug, carbon, dirty 
valve, etc. 





The last one of the six cylinders is not the whole 
motor but it is an integral part of it and must 
“perform” if you are to get maximum results. 


Advertising is not the whole “business motor” but it is 
likewise an integral part of it and if the “motor” is not 
functioning properly examine your spark plugs, per- 
haps one is “dead,” perhaps you have failed to make 
an appropriation for Trade Paper advertising. We are 
modest when we infer that Trade Paper advertising 
represents only one sixth of your whole selling effort. 
Doubtless this should be one third instead. 


Whatever the ratio of Business Paper advertising is to 
the selling of the manufacturer's goods, it is gradually 
becoming recognized asa necessary part of the selling 
effort of the business. 


As selling becomes more complex it is necessary to have every 
cylinder of the “business producing motor” firing perfectly—good- 
will must be created and maintained—new fields developed. Don't 
try to make five cylinders do the work of six. It can’t be done, 
successfully. 


Business Paper publicity contributes its own quota to the complex problem of 
distribution of the manufacturer's goods. No other medium fills exactly the 
same place. It is one of the ‘‘cylinders”’ that should be kept free of carbon, 
equipped with new, clean spark plugs, and given a fair 
chance to deliver its maximum power, which it will 
surely do. 


The Furniture Record is a Business Paper in which to 
advertise economically to furniture and house-furnish- 
ing merchants. 





GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 


Member -Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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which make it almost impossible 
to secure the registration of cer- 
tain popular types of trade-marks 
in this country. 

In particular, I have reference 
to the practice of mutilating 
marks which now forms a new 
instrument for preventing the 
proper registration of trade- 
marks in this country, as a re- 
sult-of a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Under the practice re- 
sulting from this decision, every 
part of the mark which is not the 
exclusive property of the owner, 
whether it be his name, or a pic- 
ture, or some kind of device for 
which he does not attempt to 
claim exclusive monopoly, must be 
removed from the drawing, so 
that the owner of the trade-mark 
ultimately succeeds in securing the 
registration, not of his trade- 
mark, but of particles of it. He 
then has to register these par- 
ticles in the various foreign coun- 
tries, and to rely upon these par- 
ticles for the protection of his 
good will. 

In my opinion, one of the most 
important questions before this 
convention, so far as trade-marks 
are concerned, is the bringing of 
our domestic trade-mark situa- 
tion into line with our export 
needs to such an extent that our 
system does not hamper us from 
securing trade-mark protection 
abroad. The fact that the larger 
proportion of trade-marks used in 
this country are not registered in 
Washington is a clear indication 
that registration in Washington is 
a luxury rather than a necessity. 
It is an expensive luxury in so far 
as the inability to secure such 
tegistration prevents us from se- 
curing trade-mark registration. in 
many foreign countries. I have 
in mind, in particular, the ques- 
tion of Cuba, where American 
traders are absolutely debarred 
from securing Cuban trade-mark 
protection, whenever the trade- 
mark does not fit in with the 
minute requirements of the gen- 
tlemen in Washington. In par- 
ticular, our domestic situation will 
prevent many of us from obtain- 
ing the full benefits of the Pan- 
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American Trade-marks Union 
when this union comes into opera- 
tion, for reasons which I will now 
explain. 


LAWS NEED CHANGING 


Under the Pan-American Union, 
which includes Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama, there is to be established a 
central office for the registration 
of trade-marks in Havana, Cuba, 
and it is intended that by filing 
an application in the Union Office, 
proving that the mark has been 
registered in one of the countries, 
it shall be considered as registered 
in the various other countries, 
subject to the laws of said coun- 
tries and the rights of third 
parties. Before this Union can 
come into full effect, the laws of 
this country. will have to be 
changed, as also the laws of cer- 
tain of the other countries, so that 
the Union is not yet operating to 
the advantage of the American 
trader abroad, nor does the Con- 
vention seem to have been drawn 
in such a way that the protection 
to be obtained thereunder is ab- 
solutely clear and unequivocal. 
Article 2, the most important ar- 
ticle of the Convention, reads as 
follows: 

“Any mark duly registered in 
one of the signatory States shall 
be considered as registered also 
in the other States of the Union, 
without prejudice to the rights of 
and to the pro- 
visions of the laws of each State 
governing the same.” 

The point about this section 
which is ambiguous, is that which 
relates to the rights of third 
parties, and the laws of each 
State governing the same. Each 
country is free to interpret this 
section any way it pleases, and 
until some kind of interpretation 
of the Convention is had in the 
respective countries, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether or not the 
protection afforded by Union reg- 
istration will be sufficient to pro- 
tect American traders in the coun- 
tries in question. There is a tend- 
ency in certain of the Central 
American countries to regard 
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registration in the International 
Office at Havana as providing the 
basis for registration in the par- 
ticular country in which protec- 
tion is required, inasmuch as the 
Trade-marks Office of said coun- 
try can exist only by the payment 
of trade-mark fees. In order to 
give full force and effect to Union 
registration in this country, it is 
necessary to have a special law 
passed, and I understand that the 
Department of Commerce in con- 
iunction with the United States 
Patent Office is now at work 
drafting such a law. We believe 
that the passing of this law should 
be expedited, so that the benefits 
of the Union, whatever they may 
be, can be secured for this coun- 
try with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

I have sometimes thought that 
the question we are up against to- 
day is whether we shall attempt 
to change our own laws or at- 
tempt to change the laws of the 
rest of the world. I believe that 
it is the expressed opinion of our 
Committee on Foreign Patents 
and Trade-marks, that our do- 
mestic laws should be changed, 
not only in order to give full ef- 
fect to the Pan-American Union, 
but also to permit the registration 
of well-known trade-marks in this 
country which do not measure up 
to the standards and conditions 
now prescribed by the United 
States Patent Office, so that any 
trade-mark which has been well 
established in commerce in this 
country can be registered. When 
the present trade-mark law came 
into effect in the year 1905, it con- 
tained a clause to the effect that 
any mark which had been used 
in commerce for ten years prior 
to that date could be registered 
in the United States Patent Office. 
Many such marks have been regis- 
tered under the provisions of this 
clause, known as the Ten-Year 
Clause, and so far as I am aware, 
it has never caused the slightest 
amount of inconvenience. Per- 
haps an immediate step to allevi- 
ate our difficulties would be the 
extension of this ten-year clause, 
so that any mark which had been 
in use in this country for a certain 



























































period of time before the filing of 
the mark, could be registered at 
Washington without having to 
measure up with the minute and 
detailed requirements of the 
United States Patent Office. 

In this connection, we must re- 
member the registration of a 
trade-mark in Washington gives 
no ownership whatsoever in the 
mark, and that if anyone should 
endeavor to register a trade-mark 
in Washington which belonged to 
some other person, that other per- 
son has the right to oppose such 
registration, and moreover, in case 
the person who registered the 
mark without having the right to 
do so attempted to bring suit 
against the person who originally 
owned the mark, and had con- 
tinuously used it, such suit would 
absolutely fail. This is the rea- 
son why the extension of regis- 
tration facilities in this country 
would entail no commercial hard- 
ship in the domestic market, while 
assisting us considerably in the 
foreign field. 


FAR’ FROM BEING WITHOUT SIN OUR- 
SELVES 


We must also bear in mind that 
we always require a foreigner 
who tries to register his mark in 
this country, to produce a cer- 
tificate showing that his mark has 
been registered in his own coun- 
try. This is often very unfair to 
the foreigner, because British 
merchants very often fail to reg- 
ister their trade-marks in the 
British Patent Office for the same 
reason that Americans fail to reg- 
ister their trade-marks in Wash- 
ington, namely, because the value 
of such trade-mark registration is 
limited so far as the British field 
is concerned. When the Brit- 
isher tries to register his trade- 
mark in this country under such 
circumstances, he is unable to do 
so. Nor must it be assumed that 
our own laws are such that no 
piracy can be committed. I have 
run across cases where a well- 
known trade-mark used on the 
Continent was stolen by an Amer- 
ican concern which simply pro- 
ceeded to use the trade-mark in 
this country before the foreign 
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angs fer His Fighting Togs! 


MANUFACTURERS ! 


You who make things—who manufacture for the 
greatest country in the world, will have an ever in- 
creasing need for the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
now that PEACE is showing its wings above the 
battle smoke. 


We will keep you posted—we will do your research 
work for you—we will file and index and place in ready- 


reference form the THINGS THAT ARE TO BE. 


The time will come for Mars to sheathe his sword. 
And when victorious Peace DOES come we must get 
down to business as we never did before. For OUR 
part, we are anticipating the fine works of the 
American Manufacturer. We know we can help him. 


A, C. Hoffman, 


Business Manager 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 


Woolworth Building Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Boston Herald’s 





Consistent Growth 





Throughout the war-time period the 
Herald has consistently gained—in ad- 
vertising, in circulation, in prestige. 


In the First Ten Months, 1918 


the Herald gained 207,228* lines 
of Display Advertising. 


The Boston Herald and Traveler were 
the only Boston newspapers 
of large circulation to 
record gains 


As usual, the Herald was first in 
Financial Advertising. 


During the month of October the Herald carried 
425,408* lines of Display Advertising in its 
week-day issues, a gain of 60,175 lines. 


October was “Over the Top” with the Herald- 
Traveler, showing the largest circulation and 
the greatest amount of advertising in the pa- 
pers’ history. 





*Traveler lineage not included. 
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concern established business con- 
nections over here, and thus ob- 
tained possession of the mark and 
registered it. Under the laws of 
this country, such a practice is not 
only fiossible, but is perfectly 
legal, so long as no fraud takes 
place. 

If our own trade-mark laws are 
not amended to permit of easier 
registration, then we should sure- 
ly make reciprocal arrangements, 
by treaties or otherwise, with 
countries such as Cuba, in order 
to enable us to register our trade- 
marks in Cuba without showing 
that the mark had been registered 
in the United States Patent Office. 
It ought to be sufficient, in my 
opinion, for any American trader 
who can produce documentary evi- 
dence to show that he has a manu- 
facturing establishment in the 
United States, and has used his 
trade-mark in this country, to 
register his trade-mark in any 
foreign country without having to 
show that the mark has been 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. If the State De- 
partment is actively interesting 
itself in endeavoring to eliminate 
the piracy of trade-marks, this 
particular question is one of con- 


siderable importance, and should 
be given consideration without 
delay. 


Expediting Letters to 
Salesmen 


VERY important and tan- 

gible way a correspondent 
can help a salesman is to make 
sure that he gets the letters sent 
to him. I don’t mean to say that 
you should take over the Post 
office Department and look after 
the transportation of the letter 
from your office to the salesman, 
but I do mean that there are cer- 
tain things which can be done 
which will materially add to the 
chances of your letters being re- 
ceived by the salesmen. Here are 
four suggestions which I would 
like to offer to that end, no doubt 
there are many others: 


1. Use large red omnibus envelopes 
for sending out mail to the salesmen— 
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envelopes which will stick out beyond 
the unassorted mail on the hotel desk 
so that the salesman can spot it at a 
glance. These signal envelopes often 
prevent the misfiling of letters by hotel 
clerks, for even if the clerk does put 
them in the wrong box, the salesman 
will be quick to see it. 

It is a good idea to print on the 
envelope something to the effect that 
the salesman is a representative of your 
concern. This impresses the mail clerk 
that he is handling an important com- 
munication, and identifies the salesman 
with the hotel management. 

3. Number each omnibus envelope 
consecutively as it is sent out so that 
the salesman can tell at once whether 
he has missed any other letters. For 
example, when he gets envelope No. 27 
he knows that he missed No. 26, be- 

‘ause the last envelope he received was 
No. 25. This information gives him 
an opportunity to wire his last stopping 
place and have the missing letter sent 
forward. 

Use a double return address on 
envelopes where the salesman does not 
return to the home or branch office, but 
goes home week-ends. The return ad- 


dress, in the upper left-hand corner 
should carry the salesman’s home ad- 
dress, so that if he misses the letter it 


will be forwarded to his home instead 


of traveling all the way back to the 
home office. The company return ad- 
dress should be inserted in smaller type 
in the lower left-hand corner, to be 
used only if letter is unclaimed at ad- 
dress shown in upper left-hand corner. 


“Another thing: Make it easy 
for the salesman to reply to your 
letters. You should remember 
that salesmen do not have a flock 
of stenographers sitting around 
waiting for them to speak as you 
have. Most of their letters have 
to be hand tooled. Therefore, 
frame your letters so that a 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ notation on the 
margin is sufficient. If the letter 
is a general one, and it is your 
desire to have each salesman 
acknowledge receipt, use a per- 
forated acknowledgment coupon 
at the bottom of the letterhead, 
so that all the salesman has to do 
is to tear it off and mail it back. 

“In this connection I would 
like to call your attention to some 
of the special salesman’s letter 
heads in use, designed to con- 
serve a salesman’s energy and 
time. A very good Jetterhead of 
this kind is that used by the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills. The left half 
of the letterhead is given over to 
the letter, and the right half is 
for the answer.” J.C. Aspley be- 
fore the Direct Advertising As- 
sociation Convention, Chicago. 
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Circulars and Paper 
Conservation 


New York, Oct. 17, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In your issue of October 3 on page 
109 you have an article headed ‘‘Re- 
duction of Paper in House-Organs.” 
Please note the statement in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph and 
that especially in regard to the absence 
of intention to reduce the tonnage of 
papers which could be used in circulariz- 
ing. 

I am interested in this matter be- 
cause the absence of action as stated 
by you in your article, is directly con- 
trary to the action actually taken by the 
Pulp and Paper Division of the War 
Industries Board in a letter signed “E. 
O. Merchant” and directed to the man 
in charge of the Direct Mail conven- 
tion held last week in Chicago. 

In other words, I am endeavoring if I 
can, to find out just what their inten- 
tions are in regard to the tonnage re- 
duction of paper for use in circulariz- 


ing. 

f shall appreciate your assistance 
along the above lines if I can get it. 
a po Wes 


O orders or regulations with 

respect to circulars have been 
issued by the Pulp and Paper 
Section and by reason of the ob- 
vious complexity of the subject 
the officials express hope that it 
will not be necessary to lay down 
hard and fast rules as in the case 
of catalogues and_ calendars, 
though they admit that this may 
be necessary unless the situation 
improves. For this reason it is 
necessary to attempt to indicate 
the attitude at the War Industries 
Board by first-hand expressions 
of the officials in charge rather 
than by quotation of any specific 
ruling or form letter of which 
there is none. 

Some weeks ago a _ represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK was told 
that it was not contemplated to 
bring pressure to bear for cur- 
tailment of circularizing because 
it was felt that this end would 
be attained in a measure by the 
limitations that have been placed 
upon the weights of paper that 
may be manufactured and by the 
serious falling off in the demand 
for job printing which was re- 
ported from all parts of the coun- 
try. There enters into the situa- 
tion, too, the element of consid- 
eration which Director Donnelley 
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thinks should be shown to a busi- 
ness house that is making use of 
trade literature to release sales- 
men or other employees for more 
essential service, even though 
there has not been such employ- 
ment of printed matter in the 
past. 

Answering, however, on Octo- 
ber 22, a specific question such as 
is propounded by our corre- 
spondent as to whether tonnage 
curtailment is desired in the case 
of circulars, the officials state 
that their sentiment is that the 
advertiser should, for his own 
good and with the hope of hold- 
ing down paper prices, arrange 
to curtail his circular tonnage 
about 25 per cent, unless there 
are exceptional circumstances why 
he should not. He may not deem 
it wise to use any lighter weight 
paper than he has used in the 
past, and of course if the weight 
he is using is within the maxi- 
mum prescribed he does not need 
to use lighter stock; but the feel- 
ing is that with paper demand, in 
the various classes, running from 
one and one-half to three times 
current production the circularizer 
should under such circumstances 
curtail his editions. 

But if in the above inquiry “just 
what their intentions are” means 
whether or not a formal order is 
coming, it can only be stated that 
the officials themselves do not 
know at this stage whether or 
not this will be necessary or how 
soon, if at all, such action might 
be taken. It will all depend, they 
say. on the conditions that develop 
in the paper market—T[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK 





Publishers and Advertising 
Men Win at Elections 


Early returns from Tuesday’s elec- 
tions indicate that ‘he following as 
pirants for office have all been elected: 
Governor Walter E. Edge, of the Dor- 
land Advertising Agency, Atlantic City, 
as U. S. Senator from New Jersey; Ar 
thur Capper, publisher of the Capper 
Publications, Topeka. as U. S. Senator 
from Kansas; S. R. McKelvie, publisher 
of the Nebraska Farmer, Oamaha, as 
Governor of Nebraska; Medill McCor- 
mick, of the Chicago Tribune, as U. S. 
Senator from Illinois; H. J. Allen, of the 
Wichita Beacon, as Governor of Kansas. 
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FOR SALE 


200,000 Circulation 
for $5.84 Daily 


We have for sale an illuminated bulletin in one of the 
most prominent locations in the United States. 


This bulletin, 20 by 34 feet, is on the roof of a one-story 
building at the corner of Fifth Avenue (Pittsburgh’s prin- 
cipal street) and Wylie Avenue. 
























The price is $175 per month—twelve months’ contract — 
and this includes complete repainting with change of copy, 
design, etc., at the end of six months. IIluminated from 
dusk until midnight, with rebate for lightless nights. 








G. G. O'BRIEN 


3216 Fifth Avenue 
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Australian Economic 
Ambassador to Study 
Our Markets 





Question of How United States 
May Supplant German Manu- 
facturers in South Seas Empire 
Being Studied — Manufactured 
Goods Will Be Chiefly Wanted 
—Potential Market Is Attractive 





USTRALIA is looking to the 
41 United States tentatively as 
a market to take the place of Ger- 
many in the years to come. In 
order to sound out the situation 
here and its possibilities as af- 
fecting her economic position, the 
Australian Federal Government 
recently dispatched to this coun- 
try H. Y. Braddon, head of the 
great wool banking firm of Dal- 
gety & Company, a member of the 
Upper House of the New South 
Wales Parliament, and a lecturer 
on economics at the University 
of Sydney. 

The object of Mr. Braddon’s 
mission is broad, and is chiefly 
concerned with sizing up the op- 
portunities for commercial reci- 
procity between the two countries. 

Before the war England enjoyed 
the bulk of the trade with Aus- 
tralia in manufactured goods. 
Australia is mainly a_ pastoral 
country, and its products for ex- 
port consist of bulk food and raw 
materials, as wool, wheat, meat, 
butter, etc. In return for these 
products she imported manufac- 
tured goods. She has not thus 
far manufactured for export to 
any material extent. 

The war has necessarily de- 
veloped a tendency for all re- 
mote countries to become more 
nearly self-sufficient, and it has 
stimulated manufacture to some 
extent in Australia. But the en- 
forced seclusion, due to lack of 
ships, cannot last long after peace 
and Australia is now prospecting 
for her place in the economic re- 
adjustment coming. 

A certain questioning about 
America’s attitude on the war ex- 
isted in Australia before our en- 
try into the war, but this has now 
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altogether disappeared, according 
to Mr. Braddon. And while Great 
Britain will naturally continue to 
hold first place as a give-and-take 
market with the South Seas Em- 
pire, Australia has a surplus of 
raw products that “the tight little 
island” cannot itself absorb, and it 
is to find outlets on a basis of mu- 
tual advantage for these products 
that Mr. Braddon is now in this 
country. As a matter of national 
sentiment, Australia would natur- 
ally prefer to exchange with other 
than countries with which her 
allies are at war. As a matter of 
business expediency, America js 
nearer to her physically than Eu- 
rope. It is natural that she 
should, then, study the market sit- 
uation here with an eye to the fu- 
ture. 

At the same time, her economic 
ambassador is watching carefully 
questions of reciprocity and mat- 
ters of tariff occupy an important 
position in his studies. 

The United States has a tariff 
commission at work on a new and 
scientific tariff. Whether _ this 
commission is considering the 
phases of international reciprocity, 
eit is impossible to say, but it is 
to watch these things that Aus- 
tralia now has her commissioner 
here. 

As for the classes of manufac- 
tured goods that will continue to 
be most in demand, Mr. Braddon 
classifies them roughly as wearing 
apparel and metal goods, such as 
machinery, autos, tools, etc. Eng- 
land cannot supply all of these 
commodities that are needed, and 
will be needed. 

In 1917 Australia with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 bought $65,- 
000,000 worth of goods in this 
country. This was $9,000,000 more 
than Brazil bought, with a popula- 
tion of 24,000,000; and $21,000,000 
more than’ Chile with about the 
same population. 

While the market in Australia is 
not great, it is a highly condensed 
market, most of the population be- 
ing centered in the towns on the 
coast. Moreover, it is a market 
of good average buying power, 
because wealth is evenly distri- 
buted. 
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Not Unpatriotic 
to Eat Candy, Says 
Advertising 


Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Southern California and Arizona 
Use Advertising to Educate Pub- 
lic—Show the Small Proportion 
of Sugar That Goes Into Making 
of Candy 


HE educational campaign of 
the Oregon candy manufac- 


turers, briefly described in the 
August 15th issue of Printers’ 


INK, is spreading down the coast. 
The confectionery industry of 
Southern California and Arizona 
is now advertising to counteract 
the prevailing impression that too 
much sugar goes into the manu- 
facture of candy, while households 


of all the country are on strict 
rations. 

The California-Oregon cam- 
paign is entirely separate from 


the one in Oregon and different 
copy is being used. According 
to H. W. L. Gardiner, however, 
whose agency in Los Angeles is 
conducting the advertising, both 
drives are part of a general scheme 
of informative advertising to be 
undertaken by confectioners in 
many parts of the country. 

The advertising is appearing 
once a week for ten weeks in 
every daily newspaper of South- 
ern California and Arizona. “The 
Truth About Candy” appears as 
a side head in each piece of copy, 
and this, in brief, summarizes the 
information the manufacturers are 
aiming to give. 

The fact that the United States 
Food Administration endorses the 
consumption of candy in moder- 
ate quantities is made much of in 
the advertising; also that the in- 
gredients combined with sugar in 
the making of candy—chocolate, 
milk, corn syrup, honey, nuts, 
fruits, raisins, etc.—all have their 
nutritive value. 

“The U. S. Food Administra- 
tion allots the candy manufactur- 
ers a fixed amount of sugar,” says 
one advertisement. “You can see 
how small it is, now, when we 
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tell you that if distributed to the 
people direct it would only 
amount to one-third of a pound 
per person each month. 

“But this sugar is used with sci- 
entific accuracy in combination 
with nuts, fruits and other ingre- 
dients to produce much more pure, 
wholesome candy. 

“Part of that candy, wherever 
you see it offered for sale, is 
yours. Eat what you like, in mod- 
eration, or show your patriotism 
by sending it to some soldier boy.” 

Another one of the series states 
that under normal conditions seven 
pounds out of the eighty-four 
pounds of sugar used every year 
by each person in this country 
goes into candy-making. Now, 
however, this allowance has been 
cut squarely in two. 

The campaign started October 4 
and already some of its educa- 
tional effects are apparent. News- 
papers had been receiving letters 
in considerable numbers from 
readers who could not understand 
why the candy industry should be 
allowed to go on. The newspa- 
pers had no real reason to give, 
before this advertising began to 
appear, but now they can tell just 
how much sugar is thus consumed 
and that it isn’t .“wasted,” any- 
way. 

This is merely an indirect re- 
sult, however. The chief benefit, 
it is expected, will come from the 
public informing itself on the sit- 
uation by a first-hand reading of 
the advertisements. 


Chicago Advertising Men Help 
Draft Machinery 


A Selective Service Committee, to 
expedite the classification of drafted ad- 
vertising men of the city, has been ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. This plan of co-operating 
with the District Exemption Board of 
Northern Illinois has the approval of 
Provost Marshal General Crowder. The 
duty of the committee is to pass upon 
all occupational claims for deferred 


classification. 

Ernest I, Mitchell, of Mallory, Mit- 
chell & Faust, Inc., is chairman of the 
committee, the other members being Ho- 
mer J. Buckley, of the Buckley-Dement 
Company; H. E. Meyers, of Erwin & 
Wasey Company, and R. G. Marshall, 
of the Robt. G. Marshall Letter Com- 
pany. 




























































































































Foreign Trade Opportunities That 
Stare America in the Face 





Desperate Competition From European Nations Certain—Some of Our 
Laws and Methods That Should Be Scrapped 


HE great new opportunities 
which America faces in for- 
eign trade were brought out in 
several ways at the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the American Ex- 
port Manufacturers’ Association 


held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, October 30 and 31. 
These new opportunities, how- 


ever, cannot be fully taken advan- 
tage of, unless American manu- 
facturers drop their former in- 
difference, and unless they put in- 
to the development of their for- 
eign trade, the initiative and force 
which they employ in developing 
domestic trade. Many practices 
which formerly were instrumental 
in securing some share of the for- 
eign markets for American goods 
will need to be scrapped, if Amer- 
ica is to meet the intense com- 
petition which will be furnished 
by the European nations. 

Representative manufacturers 
and experts examined the ques- 
tions of Government co-operation ; 
of the revision of our trade- marks 
as applied to foreign fields; of 
the use of the great new fleet of 
ships which is now building. 

Opposition was expressed by 
some of the speakers to the Gov- 
ernment control of shipping after 
the war. Several speakers de- 
scribed how our present trade- 
mark laws fall short of the ideal. 
and suggested changes that should 
be made. 

‘The convention adopted several 
important resolutions, one of 
which urged upon Congress the 
necessity of establishing in for- 
eign countries, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, agencies to study com- 
mercial conditions and furnish the 
Government information that will 
be of assistance to American 
manufacturers in developing a 
market for their products. 

Another resolution pledged the 
members of the association to 
lend every possible assistance in 





the rehabilitation of France when 
peace is declared. In connection 
with financing export business 
from the United States prompt 
attention, the resolution continues, 
should be given to: 1. Co-operation 
with such agencies as will quickly 
make available proper and ade- 
quate credit information on for- 
eign buyers; 2. Development of 
the use of dollar acceptances of 
American ° banking institutions 
given for purchases of American 
goods upon the authorization of 
foreign buyers or their local 
banks; 3. Broadening the market 
for American dollar, bank and 
trade acceptances, through the 
encouragement of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and through propa- 
ganda; 4, Assisting in every way 
possible the study of foreign lan- 
guages and financial customs on 
the part of a sufficient number of 
members of each American bank- 
ing and exporters’ organization; 
5. It is the opinion of the asso- 
ciation that the present facilities 
of American banking institutions 
are ample to finance our present 
and future foreign trade and that 
full development of these facilities 
can be accomplished only through 
a complete understanding on the 
part of the financial management 
of export houses of the very com- 
plete advantages now provided by 
law for their benefit. The im- 
portance of establishing at once 
adequate courses of instruction in 
preparation for foreign service 
was also urged. 


COM MERCIAL RECIPROCITY 
RECOM MENDED 


Other resolutions besought Con- 
gress to give careful attention to 
foreign trade measures already in 
the making in France, Great Brit- 
ain and elsewhere, and to encour- 
age by its influence co-operation 
for commercial reciprocity. The 
association recorded its belief that 
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LOOK at a firm’s 
stationery, at their 
advertising matter and draw 
your own conclusions as to the 
manner in which they do 
business. 


The quality of paper is an index to the character of the 
house and is of vital importance in modcrn_ business 
building. When your printing is “beyond criticism’ it 
means that you have exercised good judgment in the 
selection of your paper. 

Take a sample of PILGRIM BOND—examine it ‘closely 
—test it for crispness, crackle and strength and compare 
it with any other bond paper of the same price. We 
have a preconceived idea that such a comparison will 
lead to its choice. 


PILGRIM BOND has all the essentials for a first-class 
job and the low price will enable you to quote “prices 
as usual.” 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, IIl. 
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i + 
“conceived— 
not fabricated” 


@ Gerald Stanley Lee might well have 
had Farm Life in his mind when he 
used that phrase. 


@ Mechanical men mean the same thing 
when they speak of a machine as being 
Built, rather than Assembled. 


@ There isa unity, a wholeness, a coher- 
ence, a motif—an appealing strain of 
cheerfulness, of human sympathy and 
helpfulness — that runs unbrokenly 
through Farm Life from the first page 
to the last. 


@ If you suspect the soundness of my 
judgment about the matter, I ask you 
to look through the paper yourself. 


@ Even a brief reading, I believe, will 
show you why Farm Life has won its 
way into the hearts of its readers. 


@jFarm Life folks just naturally like 
Farm Life—and their liking extends 
across column to the ads. 


Farm Life 


C. A. TAYLOR, Publisher SPENCER, INDIANA 


Advertising Representatives 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
Mallers Building Brunswick Building Chemical Building 
DETROIT ATLANTA 
Kresge Building Candler’ Building 
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the emergency fleet now built and 
building should be made the basis 
of an American merchant marine 
after it has served its military pur- 
pose; that when these vessels are 
ready for commercial use they 
should be released for private 
ownership and operation upon 
suitable terms; that in view of 
their unprecedented cost, capital 
charges should be written down 
to meet the cost of building for- 
eign owned ships with which 
they must compete; that a further 
reduction of capital charges 
should be made to offset the dif- 
ferences in labor and other operat- 
ing costs created by the differ- 
ences in navigation laws here and 
abroad; that when these adjust- 
ments have been made competi- 


tion between private “American 
ship owners should be encour- 
aged, and provisions should be 


made by Congress for the develop- 
ment and extension of port and 
terminal facilities for American 
ships at home and abroad. 


PROSPERITY FOR ALL IS TO BE 


SOUGHT 
In his annual address at the 
opening session of the conven- 


tion, President George E. Smith, 
of the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, after reviewing the work of 
the year turned his attention to 
the problems of the immediate 
future. 

“During the coming months,” 
he said, “there is every reason to 
believe that, in common with the 
rest of the world, the United 
States will set upon the. tre- 
mendous business of determining 
the basis for all future com- 
merce. No man can now foresee 
how extensive will be the adjust- 
ments which must come, but there 
is common agreement that the 
future prosperity of the country 
and the well being of the world 
may well depend upon how wisely 
and how well the men of different 
nations counsel together upon the 
new order which peace will 
usher in. 

_ “We do not seek to extend the 
foreign commerce of the United 
States at the expense of those na- 
tions with whom we have fought 
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shoulder to shoulder for human 
happiness. 

“We desire the United States 
to be prosperous, but prosperous 
as part of a prosperous world. 

“ We desire to increase Amer- 
ica’s exports, but, in doing this, 
we recognize that any permanent 
expansion is entirely dependent 
upon the commercial progress of 
the nations which buy our prod- 
ucts. 

“We make no secret plans for 
the exploitation of other peoples, 
but take counsel together in public 
upon the best methods for meet- 
ing the world’s demands for those 
things which the United States, 
because of its natural aptitudes, 
can make better or cheaper than 
any other country. 

“When, therefore, we speak of 
foreign trade in this convention, 
we speak of it as international 
trade, as an interchange of com- 
modities and wealth among all the 
countries of the world which will 
make for human progress.” 

“Financing Our Foreign Opera- 
tions After the War” was the 
general topic of several papers 
presented at the afternoon session 
on Tuesday. Lewis E. Pearson, 
president of the Irving National 
Bank, sketched the main features 
of the financial problem in its 
application to foreign trade. Va- 
rious phases of the subject were 
then taken up by representative 
bankers. 

In discussing “Foreign Credit 
Facilities,” J. Tregoe, secre- 
tary of the National Association 
of Credit Men, said that measure- 
ments of a credit risk are charac- 
ter, capacity and capital. To de- 
termine whether or not a foreign 
buyer is able to redeem his prom- 
ise and make the credit granted 
to him safe, it is necessary to have 
information about his financial 
abilities, either in the way of re- 
ports compiled for the purpose, 
through agencies in the field for 
just such work, or direct from the 
buyer. 

Through the aid of the State 
Department and the Department 
of Commerce we should be able 
to secure information about the 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
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tion of foreign countries where 
our goods have been sold or will 
be sold; what- conditions affect 
the abilities of merchants to buy 
and to pay; what characteristics 
must be looked for in order to 
determine the several features of 
a risk; in what form and manner 
buyers can be approached for the 
information needed in determining 
whether or not a credit is rea- 
sonably safe. Producers will 
never be offered stich attractive 
opportunities for selling their 
goods in foreign countries as will 
be open to them after peace is 
declared. Co-operation has built 
up the structure of our domestic 
credit system and is making it 
possible for us to transact busi- 
ness beyond the conception of our 
forefathers, and co-operation will 
do a similar service in establish- 
ing our foreign trade. 

The importance of education 
for foreign trade service was 
emphasized in several of the 
_addresses. W. W. Nichols, of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., maintained that the educa 
tion of public opinion is first in 
importance because public opin- 
ion will shape Federal legislation 
that will make or break the export 
business. 

H. E. Cole, sat the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, in telling 
how young men can be trained 
for foreign trade, asserted that 
“we must go back of the college 
into the high school and sow the 
seeds of at least complacent en- 
durance of the idea of emigra- 
tion to foreign countries to carry 
on America’s foreign trade.” 

“Patents and Trade-marks” 
the subject discussed by four 
speakers. Charles W. Beaver, of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, asserted that if an ar- 
ticle possesses sufficient merit to 
justify its exploitation in another 
country it usually has become 
known in its home country by its 
brand, and the very first step in 
the plans for foreign sale should 
be the protection of this brand. 
The trade or “chop” mark may 
guarantee quality and service in 
any part of the world and is there- 
fore most important. In_ this 
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country a trade-mark must be 
used before it is registered, but 
in certain foreign countries it 
must be registered first. Mr. 
Beaver maintained that the mark, 
“Made in U. S. A.,” should be 
used only to indicate the country 
of origin and should in no way 
supplant the distinctive brand or 
trade-mark of an individual man- 
ufacturer. 

Dr. Francis E. Stewart. of the 

K. Mulford Co., called atten- 
tion to the fact that the function 
of a trade-mark is not to confer 
upon the manufacturer the ex- 
clusive right either to manufacture 
the goods or to control the name 
of the goods, but to stimulate 
legitimate competition in the man- 
ufacture and sale of the article 
upon which the trade-mark is 
branded. What most inventors 
want is a perpetual monopoly and 
not the seventeen-year monopoly 
now granted under our patent 
laws. If such a _ system was 
adopted it would foster a mo- 
nopoly and autocracy far more 
dangerous to the prosperity and 
peace of the world than any.au- 
tocratic system the German Huns 
ever dreamed of. 

But important as the above 
subjects are, the greatest interest 
developed during the convention 
was manifested in the papers pre- 
sented upon the Department of 
Commerce and the development 
of a merchant marine that would 
be a credit to the country. B. S$ 
Cutler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
explained the scope and work of 
the bureau. Its efficiency was 
handicapped, he said, by inade- 
quate appropriations and_ salary 
limitations that prevented the em- 
ployment of the highest grade of 
experts, or of a sufficient number 
of commercial attaches. Of the 
latter the department has only 
eleven, while Canada is to have 
twenty-three under the name of 
resident trade commissioners, and 
the United Kingdom twenty-seven. 
The foreign technical service must 
be reinforced and organized by a 
force at Washington that can test 
work for scientific accuracy, unify 
it, tabulate it for comparison with 
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A New Source of Wealth for 
Western Canada 


IME brings changes. The ‘‘North West Territories’? once supported nothing 
but buffalo. Then they became vast grain fields. Now they are going strong 
in dairying and cattle raising. The strides which the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have made in the cattle and dairy industry are 
astonishing to one who has not followed this phase of Western development. Western 
Canada butter is sold in British Columbia and Ontario. It is shipped in increasing 
quantities to the Antipodes and to Britain. It is making a reputation as great as 


“No. 1 Northern Wheat.’ 
WESTERN CANADA 


1916 1917 Percentage 
Milch Cows Milch Cows Increase 
195,797 884,441 11.13% 
Beef Cattle Beef Cattle 
* 1,929,844 2,423,990 25.6% 
Horses Horses 
1,800,270 1,922,793 6.8% 
Swine Swine 
1,340,179 1,479,188 10.37% 
Total Total 
Live Stock Live Stock 
594,997,000 748,071,000 25.72% 
‘It may seem a far cry from YOUR busi- Because—the greatest proportion of re- 


ness to Live Stock—but is it? Don’t tail stores in the West cater to and sub- 
these figures show more conclusively <-> sist on their ‘‘farm trade.” 

volumes of words how Western Canada is 

varying her interests, increasing her Because—these four Journals cover the 
wealth, multiplying her buying power? agricultural population of Western Can- 
Consequently the advertising of your 4a (the 65%) “‘like a blanket. 

goods should appear regularly and prom- = Rerayse—no matter what you make or 


inently in the four Farm Papers pub- 4 
lished, circulated and read in Western  S¢ll—the Western farmer can afford to 


Canada, the names of which are ap- vy it. 

pended to this advertisement. Start advertising in the Canadian West 
Because—65% of Western Canadians are THIS FALL. Don’t neglect this great 
farmers. market any —y 


If you desire further information write any or all of these Journals. 
Or ask your Advertising Agency for facts and figures. The future ex- 
pansion of your business lies in Western Canada. 


The Farm Papers of Western Canada 


Farmer’s Advocate Grain Growers’ Guide Nor’-West Farmer 
(Weekly) Winnipeg (Weekly) Winnipeg, (Semi-Monthly) Winnipeg, 
Member A. B. C. Member A. B. C. Member A. B. C. 

Canadian Thresherman and Farmer 


(Monthly) Yee 
Member A. B. C. 
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GUNS & CARTRIDGES 
For SALE Here 
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Meyercord Genuine Decalcomania Signs not 
only help you keep your name before the pub- 
lic in a most attractive and impressive man- 
ner, but they enable you to comply with the 
Government request to save paper. 


They conserve paper and 
advertising dollars, too 


Meyercord Signs once “put” stay “put”—they 
are not easily discarded, nor can they be 
thrown about or away, as is often the case 
with ordinary printed matter. The oil paint 
colors are transferred direct to the glass; and 
like artistic hand-painted windew signs they 
are appreciated by the dealer because they are 
never in the way—and they stay bright, clean 
and attractive. Consequently there is no 
waste of paper—no waste of effort—no waste 
of circulation, and no wasted advertising dol- 
lars. 

Meyercord Genuine Decalcomania Signs are used by 
al] leading national advertisers—yet they are suited 


both in price and effectiveness to the use of sm 
advertisers, as well. 


Write today for samples and full particulars. 


The Meyercord Co., Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago 


MEYERCORD 


Genuine Decalcomania 


WINDOW SIGNS 
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previous data, attach correct con- 
clusions and put it into readable 
form for our merchants. The bu- 
reau needs highly competent sta- 
tisticians, economists, commodity 
specialists, customs experts, etc. 
Last year the bureau was allowed 
only $550,000. This year the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has asked 
for $1,450,000. 

A Bureau of Industrial Practice 
should be established to give aid 
along industrial lines. Its composi- 
tion has been suggested as follows: 

1. A Division of Shop Practice. 
Machinery and artisan methods 
here and abroad can be studied, 
measured, compared and published 
to the infinite advantage of shop 
executives, since most of us never 
progress beyond the limit of our 
own originality. 

2. A Division of Material Val- 
uation. The original sources, the 
handling and grades of foreign 
and domestic materials are seldom 
thoroughly understood by the 
user; often he buys in a rising 
market at prices made up he 
knows not how, although he may 


have bargained hard. Neither 
does he know the _ available 
stocks. 

3. A Division of Information 


on International Water and Rail 
Ways. A traffic adviser to com- 
merce and for commerce, an ad- 
vocate in favor of proper trade 
routes could render great service. 

4. A Division of Distribution 
Economy. The development of 
sensible delivery methods would 
cut down overhead expense to a 
substantial extent. 

5. A Division of Cost Finding 
Methods. That work has already 
been done in a degree for some 
purchasing offices. 

“The active participation of gov- 
ernments in foreign trade is 
fraught with certain dangers,” 
said H. C. Lewis, of the National 
Paper & Type Co., in discussing 
the “Relation cof Government to 
Foreign Commerce,” “and we 
should encourage its development 
only along sound economic lines 
or as the action by other govern- 
ments may make it necessary. 
While our government may prop- 
erly investigate markets and ex- 
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port possibilities for the informa- 
tion and encouragement of our 
merchants and manufacturers, in 
a broad way, however, the ultimate 
permanency and satisfactory de- 
velopment of our foreign com- 
merce must be left to individual 
initiative and enterprise of Ameri- 
can concerns.” 

“Our Ships After the War,” 
was the topic taken up at the 
final session of the convention. 
The lively interest shown by the 
members in the remarks of the 
speaker showed how deeply the 
subject appeals to them. Joseph J. 
Slechta, traffic manager of Gas- 
ton, Williams & Wigmore Steam- 
ship Corporation, maintained that 
in order to have a real merchant 
marine the entire body of laws 
applying to. merchant ship opera- 
tion must be reconstructed and a 
policy formulated that will treat 
shipping as an enterprise wholly 
unaffected by the economic and 
industrial factors which control 
all purely domestic activities. 

H. M. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., speaking from a 
manufacturer’s viewpoint, said 
that the great merchant fleet we 
are now building must be com- 
pleted regardless of the termina- 
tion of the war. “Our country,” 
he continued, “must face the pos- 
sibility of war in the future, ior 
which we will need ships to fur+ 
nish transportation service, pre- 
serve trade balances and keep our 
foreign trade. These ships, large- 
ly built by the Government and 
adapted to war needs, in case of 
necessity must be maintained and 
kept at high efficiency at any cost.” 

Advertising as applied to the 
export field received some atten- 
tion from the convention. David 
L. Brown, manager of the export 
department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., told the members 
that they should “advertise abroad 
because it’s the sensible and 
proven way to pave the road to 
business.” Harold B. Gregory, 
president of the Export Managers’ 
Club of New York, discussed the 
different media that may be em- 
ployed in building up foreign 
trade. 










































































































Making the Catalogue Order Blank 


Produce.Sales 


Don’t Make It So Valuable That the Owner of the Catalogue Won't 
Part With It, Even to Send in an Order 


By Grafton Roberts 


6% HY is it that people 

won’t use my _ order 
blank?” asked a man who had 
recently gone into the mail-order 
business of a veteran mail-order 
man. 

“Let me see your order blank,” 
said the veteran. He was hand- 
ed a catalogue, the two back 
pages of which were order blanks, 
perforated along the back edge so 
they could be torn out easily. He 
looked over the face of the order 
blank. It seemed to be all right. 
Then he turned it over. In half 
a minute he looked up. 

“That’s the reason,” he said, 
pointing to the pictures of mer- 
chandise displayed. 

“Why, most all of the mail-or- 
der houses use the backs of their 
order blanks to show merchan- 
dise,” argued the other. 

“Yes; many of them do. 
You’ve tried to follow them— 
and you’ve done just what most 
of them did when they started, 
probably, and what they have long 
since learned nof to do. You see, 
you’ve shown more or less staple 
articles on the backs of these or- 
der blanks and people were loath 
to tear them out and use them lest 
they should want to refer to them 
later. Whereas, you should have 
made the order blanks sort of 
bargain counters. You've noticed, 
haven’t you, that many depart- 
ment stores have counters of 
little specials at the doors to 
catch people as they go out. They 
feature twenty-five-cent neckties, 
salted peanuts, quarter stockings, 
cheap book or picture specials, 
or perhaps shopworn gloves or 
handkerchiefs. My experience 
has taught me that the back of 
the order blank of the ordinary 
mail-order catalogue should serve 
somewhat the same purpose as 
that department store what-not 


counter. It should show specials 
—little inexpensive things that 
people can pass judgment on in- 
stantly. A person doesn’t have 
to consider very long over the 
spending of twenty-five or thirty 
cents, or perhaps even half a dol- 
lar. Very well, I hold that the 
merchandise to be featured on 
the order blanks should not run 
over fifty cents ordinarily, and 
preferably not over a quarter, un- 
less the catalogue is a very high 
grade one where a dollar is about 
the lowest price quoted, in which 
case dollar articles might be 
featured. Whatever is featured 
should be of such novelty or 
value that it will suggest im- 
mediately, ‘I guess I’ll order one 
of those,’ as the reader glances 
at the page to decide if he or 
she will tear out the order blank 
to use in ordering some mer- 
chandise from the body of the 
catalogue. 


A BLANK THAT REALLY HELPS SALES 


“An order blank so planned will 
gather in an almost unbelievable 
amount of small change. The very 
fact that the order blank is to 
be torn out and sent away is 
a strong urge toward adding to 
the order one or more of the in- 
expensive items shown on. the 
back of the order blank, and the 
fact that it is almost sure to be 
looked at gives it unusual display 
value. Of course, sometimes spe- 
cial assortments of goods that are 
shown elsewhere in the catalogue 
can be featured on the order blank 
to advantage, without keeping 
within the fifty-cent limit. Seed 
catalogues, for instance, often 
feature special collections of 
seeds at higher prices and some- 
times assortments of groceries 
are used with good results. Then 
too, some of the women’s wear 
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Do You Think There is 
No Competition? 


If anyone thinks there is no competition amongst the big packers 
he ought to go through a day’s work with Swift & Company. 

Let him begin at the pens when the live stock comes in; let him 
try to buy a nice bunch of fat steers quietly and at his own price, with- 
out somebody’s bidding against him. 

Let him realize the scrupulous care taken at the plant that not one 
thing is lost or wasted in order that costs may be held to a minimum. 


Let him go up into the office where market reports are coming 
in,—and reports of what other concerns are doing. 

Let him watch the director of the Swift Refrigerator fleet, maneuv- 
ering it over the face of the country like a fleet of battleships at sea. 

Let him take a trip with a Swift & Company salesman and try to 
sell a few orders of meat. 

Let him stay at a branch house for an hour or two andsee the retail 
meat dealers drive their bargains to the last penny as they shop around 
among the packers’ branch houses, the wholesale dealers, and the 
local packing plants. 

And then, when the day ts over, let him have half an hour in the 
accounting department, where he can seé for himself on what small 
profits the business is done. (Less than 4 cents on each dollar of sales). 

If he still thinks there is no competition .in the meat business it 
will be because he wants to think so. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


HAT is the big force—that intan- 

gible something——in printing which 
characterizes the house it represents; 
that shows refinement, that pleases the 
aesthetic sense—and last, but not least, 
gets the order ? 








It is brains, well developed by fifty 
years’ experience in the printing 
business; practical knowledge, thought, 
care, and artistic skill to create and pro- 
duce. It is the co-ordination of effort 
of our 350 skilled) employees backed 
by a half million dollar plant. 


We do color printing, art work, 
catalogues, periodicals and commercial 
printing in its many varied forms. 


We want an opportunity to be of real 
service and insure you with printing of 
the better kind. 








Charles Francis Press 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
8th Avenue and 33rd to 34th Streets, New York 


PHONE 3210 GREELEY 
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mail-order houses feature one or 
two special garments on the order 
blanks. This is generally safe 
because’ a woman usually knows 
pretty definitely whether or not 
she wants a particular garment. 

“As a matter of fact, you can 
take considerable liberty with the 
back of an order blank, and some- 
times make it produce more reve- 
nue than almost any other page 
in the catalogue, if you will al- 
ways remember to treat it as a 
bargain counter or a feature page, 
selecting only such merchandise 
as can be decided for or against 
almost instantly.” 


U. S. Bureau Boosts 
Oysters 


HE Bureau of 
United States 
of Commerce, has has taken 
upon its shoulders the task 
of advertising the modest and 
uncommunicative oyster into the 
conspicuous position it deserves. 
It has issued a placard of infor- 
mation which is being distribu- 
ted through the grocery trade. 
“Why you should eat oysters” is 
the headline, and the copy goes 

on to say: 





Fisheries, 
Department 


The Oyster Production of the United 
States is the Greatest in the World. 

It can be Made Much Greater because 
vast areas of unproductive bottom ¢an 
be made productive by Oyster Culture. 

The Purity of oysters placed on the 
market is now More Assured by United 
States and State Inspection and the co- 
operation of the large producers. 

Don’t be afraid of Green Gilled Oys- 
ters, The gray-green color, which is 
of ly gg origin and derived from 
their forms a deep fringe within 
the open edge of the oyster. Such 
oysters are Often the Best and in France 
are prized above all others. 
THEREFORE EAT OYSTERS 

It is A Duty to utilize this vast food 
resource as far as possible and save 
other foods of which there is a dearth. 

It is also A Pleasure to use the oyster 
which in other countries than ours is 
a luxury rather than a common food. 

It is not one of the cheap foods when 
measured by the cost of its useful con- 
stituents, but is valuable as an Appe- 
tising Variant of the Diet. A reason- 
able variety of food is’ necessary to 
the health of a civilized people. 

The oyster is Without Waste, Di- 
gestible, Wholesome, and Delicious, and 
it may be Prepared in Many Ways. 
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The Power 
of Truth 


The power of the ten 
Commandments, the Beat- 
itudes, the Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Dec— 
laration of Independence, 
cr the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, is in the truth 
they express. 


The Beatitudes and 
some other great declara- 
tions of history prove 
that truth is comforting 
and compassionate, as 
well as accurate and ex- 
acting. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


does not hesitate to pre- 
sent the demands of truth 
whether to be comforting 
and compassionate or to 
expose and defeat the pur- 
poses of hidden evil. 


And the Monitor insists 
upon being interesting in 
this presentation of truth, 
which alone is real news. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is $9.00 a year by 
mail, or may be obtained at 
news stands, hotels and Chris- 
tian Science reading-rooms. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c ; asingle copy for 3c stamp, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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WITH VICTORY FOR 
THE ALLIES ASSURED; 
with the problems and promise 
of reconstruction at home and 
abroad casting shadows before; 
with war activities and Gov- 
ernment control’ touching life 
and labor, north, east, south and 
west, FORWARD LOOK- 
ING PEOPLE ARE TURN- 
ING TO THE PERIODI- 
* CALS OF SERIOUS PUR- 
POSE FOR AN _ INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE 
SWIFT SOCIAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL CHANGES 
WHICH ARE TAKING 
PLACE THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 
For twenty years those en- 
gaged in public health work and 
civic betterment, in education 
and social service connected 
with industry and social life, 
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have relied upon the SURVEY 
for inspiration and guidance. in 
just such situations. 

With the wartime expansion of 
American social and industrial 
enterprise, this traditional field 
of the SURVEY has been 
broadened to international 
scope. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUM- 
BER will appear November 30 


advertising forms close Nov- 





ember 20. 
Send for SURVEY circulation 
test. 


THE SURVEY 


The National Social Service 
W eekly 
112 East 19TH StREET 
New York 









A. B. C. Member 
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Government 
Advertises Its ‘Official 
Bulletin” 





RECENT issue of the Con- 

gressional Record broke all 
precedent by having enclosed with- 
in its wrapper an advertisement. 
The Official U. S. Bulletin was 
the subject of the copy, which 
was in the form of a single-sheet 
circular. “Check the Floods of 
Mail Inquiry,” the plea was 
headed, and it went on to say: 


Owing to the enormous increase of 
Government war work, the govern- 
mental departments at Washington are 
being flooded with letters of inquiry 
on every conceivable subject concerning 
the war, and it has been found a _phys- 
ical impossibility for the clerks, though 
they number an army in_ themselves 
now, to give many of these _ letters 
proper attention and reply. There is 
published daily at Washington, under 
authority of and by direction of the 
President, a Government newspaper— 
The Official U. S. Bulletin, This news- 
paper prints every day all the more 
important rulings, decisions, regulations, 
proclamations, orders, awards of con- 
tracts, specifications, invitations, and bids 
as they are promulgated by the several 
departments and the many special com- 
mittees and agencies now in operation 
at the National Capital. This official 
journal is posted daily in every post 
office in the United States, more than 
56,000 in number, and may also be 
found on file at all libraries, boards 
and chambers of commerce, the offices 
of mayors, governors, and other offi 
cials. By consulting these files most 
questions will be found readily an 
swered; there will be little necessity 
for letter writing; the unnecessary con- 
gestion of the mails will be appreciably 
-elieved; the railroads will be called up- 
on to move fewer correspondence sacks; 
and the mass of business that is piling 
up in the Government departments will 
be eased considerably. Hundreds of 
clerks now answering the correspond- 
ence will be enabled to give their time 
to essentially important work, and a 
fundamentally patriotic service will have 
heen berformed by the public 


On the reverse was an order 
blank and a statement of the fields 
covered by the Bulletin 





New Name for Athleeta Un- 
derwear 


“‘Athleeta” women’s undergarments, 
made by Francis T. Simmons & Com- 
pany, Chicago, have been changed in 
name, and beginning next spring will 
be advertised nationally as “Butterfly” 
underwear 
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HON, JOSEPHUS DAN- 


booklet is indeed a very 
illuminating pamphlet, and 
I am pleased to possess 
a copy.” 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
Director General, United 
States Shipping Board— 
“Your Liberty Loan book 
is quite interesting.” 
SENATOR J. W. WADS- 
WORTH, JR.—‘‘Your Lib- 
erty Loan book is very 
attractive and I am sure 
has been effective in as- 
sisting the Liberty Loan 
work, ”’ 


BENJAMIN STRONG, 
Governor, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York—‘‘Please 
ac ept my cordial thanks 
for the very interesting 
pamphlet. It will give 
me pleasure, to include it 
with other Liberty Loan 
and war material which I 
am collecting for one of 
the large universities.’’ 
E. H. AHRENS, System 
Magazine—‘‘Your Liber- 
ty Loan booklet is great 
stuff—the best summary of 
the whole situation that I 
have yet seen.’’ 

A member of the War 
Department wrote—‘If I 
had anything to say about 
it, your Liberty Loan 
book would be reprinted 
verbatim in every news- 
paper in the country.’’ 





PU WMATA LLL LULL LAA DL 


“Suppose The Hun Should Win!” 


EQUESTS for copies of the Liberty Loan 

Booklet bearing the above title continue to 

be so numerous that a second edition be- 
comes necessary. I feel obliged to ask that those 
desiring copies send ten cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. 

The quantity of war history and information 
presented, with the illustrations, has created a 
demand for the booklet for permanent reference. 

I am gratified at this response and regret that 
I cannot answer all the letters I have received. 

During the latter half of the loan drive, speak- 
ers in many parts of New York City read from, 
the booklet and with loan workers used it in 
various ways. The Liberty Loan Committee of 
New Rochelle sent for copies. Many requests 
came from schools, clubs, business officials, ad- 
vertising men, publishers, etc., and one from a 
Western military camp. 

A great industrial corporation in Ohio ordered 
two-hundred copies printed at its own expense for 
private distribution; other business houses se- 
cured lots of copies. Attaches of foreign govern- 
ments in this country requested copies to send to 
their homes. Frank I. Cobb made a special re- 
quest for a copy before he left for France on a 
diplomatic mission for President Wilson. 


501 Fifth Avenue - FELIX ORMAN 


New York City 
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The following are some 


of the Brands of 
Underwear and Hosiery 


“*Anchor’’ ‘‘Burson’”’ > 
“‘Art-Tex’”’ “"B. V. May”’ EY 
“Butt srfly”’ “‘Chieftain’’ 

A, *“‘Chipman-Knit”’ 

»“‘Cumfy-Cut”’ “Durable Durham" 

“Eh 2. ©.°° “Gold Standard” 

“E. Z. Waist’’ ‘*Kno-Tair”’ 

‘*Formetex”’ “‘Miller’’ 

“Globe” “Onyx” 

““Glorie”’ ‘‘Regal’”’ 

“Harvard Mills’’ “Rellim”’ 

“Lady Sealpax’’ Star’ 

“La Tosca’ “‘Vanguard”’ 3 
“Li Falco’ **Webb-Woven’”’ : 
““Merode”’ ——————S=S=== 

“Nazareth Waist’’ ~“‘Sister Goodknit’’ 

“‘Peerless’’ *‘Springtex’’ 

“Princess May’’ “*Tailormade”’ 

“*Rascot”’ **Triad’’ 

“*Ro-Rex-Co”’ **Verna”’ 

“Setsnug’’ “‘Wonderwear’’ 
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which are kept before the buyers through 


THE UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY REVIEW 
The Journal of the Underwear and Hosiery Trade 


320 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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A BILLION DOLLAR CITY 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 





Withdrawals and deposits in. Youngs 
town’s banks totaled more than $100, 
000,000 for the month of September. 
Think what this means—-a_ business 
through the banks of more than 


A BILLION A YEAR 


Are you getting your share of this im 
mense business? The monthly payroll 
now exceeds more than $7,500,000; popu- 
lation 130,000. 


Che Vindicator 


DAILY—SUNDAY 





Enables you to reach 
this wonderful Market. 


FLAT RATE 5c PER LINE 


(in effect November tst, 1918.) 


The Vindicator maintains a service 
department that is always at the disposal 
of advertising agents or manufacturers. 


Member of the A, B.C. 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL 


Porcign Representatives 


CHICAGO AS Da \ am Menta 
Marquette, Bldg. Monilith Bldg, 





















Advertising 
and Non-Essentials 
(Continued from page 6) 


prominent Eastern Senator, for 
instance, has remarked that ‘ ‘ev- 
ery little bureau. has a bulletin 
ot its own.” He said that it 
takes a pound of coal to miake a 
pound of paper, and added that 
it: takes less than an ounce of 
brains to spoil tons of paper. 
All of which was quite witty and 
should be welcomed as _ whole- 
some criticism, not of advertising 
as such, but of wasteful methods, 
indiscriminate spillirig of ink and 
especially skill-less selection. of 
lists of names, and‘ wholesale, in 
lieu of carefully selected (retail) 
distribution of literature. 

Yet in promoting a Govern- 
mental activity we are rightfully 
willing to “waste” many thou- 
sands of booklets in order that 
other thousands may effectively 
carry that same message. I shall 
not dispute that in some, or in 
many, instances fewer booklets 
could have 
smaller lists of names to circu- 
late might have been more judi- 
ciously chosen. But on the whole 
the “wasteful” plan has proven 
the successful plan. 


WHAT ARE “WASTED” BULLETS? 


Supposing before we distribute 
bullets among soldiers we figured 
out exactly where every bullet 
ought to strike. Supposing we 
fixed our attention not on the 
quantity of ammunition given to 
the men, but primarily on the 
thought that every bullet that 
does not kill or wound an enemy 
is a “wasted” bullet; if this were 
the thought that governed would 
we ever win a battle? 

Of course, this does not mean 
that we should have unaimed fire. 
Men are sent to the rifle range so 
that they learn to sight a target, 
to adjust their rifles for eleva- 
tion and for windage. And they 
note when the bullets fly astray, 
so as to learn to correct their 
aim. But when all is said and 
done, the victory through superi- 
ority of fire is secured by those 
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with the most liberal supply of 
ammunition. 

If we were to sit down and 
consider every booklet’s cost and 
then mail in stinted lots, we 
would fail in the purpose of all 
circularizing. Liberal, promiscu- 
ous advertising is the ‘only adver- 
tising that has ever been known 
to pay and even overly promiscu- 
ous advertising conducted with 
some basis of sense (if it carries 
a vital message to groups among 
whom a goodly number should be 
interested), is far better than ad- 
vertising which is restricted by 
an a priori reasoner who wants 
to know in advance in every de- 
tail just where and just how every 
booklet in every list is going to 
pay. That, I believe, has been 
amply proven by some of us in 
private life by comparative rec- 
ord of results, and it has again 
been proven in the success of the 
sometimes over-done, yet always 
better than the under- done, pro- 
motional work at Washington this 
year. 

My friend, C. C. Winningham 
(or speaking to Printers’ INK 
readers we might say “our” old 
friend Winningham), to whom I 
submitted this article for criti- 
cism and who is now an official 
at Washington, called attention in 
this connection to the contrast be- 
tween Lincoln’s time and _ the 
present. 


LINCOLN LACKED PRINTERS’ INK 


One of the greatest difficulties 
that beset Lincoln was the lack of 
printers’ ink. Look through the 
newspapers of that period and 
see. Small circulations, a few 
pages, nothing of the modern 
spread of messages. Because of 
the lack of. publicity, with few 
newspaper announcements, prac- 
tically no booklets, and with no 
outdoor display of vital messages, 
the work of the Lincoln admin- 
istration was hampered by carpet 
baggers and by captious _politi- 
cians in a way of which the ad- 
ministration to-day knows little. 

For it is not an inherent power 
lodged in the Government _offi- 
cials, it is the power of public 
opinion made. and moulded by 
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printers’ ink that gives these of- 
ficials the opportunity to sweep 
the country with the regulations 
that make the nation strong in 
war work. } 

Read what Chairman Hurley, of 
of the United States Shipping 
Board, said in a statement re- 
garding advertising in the Editor 
and Publisher: 

“While advertising is always of 
immense value in getting public 
attention, its value for that pur- 
pose never had such demonstra- 
tion as it has had since the war 
began.” 

The fact that.the great bulk 
of the Government’s advertising 
has been done by means of let- 
ters, circulars, and booklets, which 
are being sent in many instances 
to miscellaneous lists and with- 
out any system of checking re- 
sults, makes these activities none 
the less advertising. In recent 
months there has been a tendency 
in some quarters to get away 
from too many booklets to more 
real directed advertising. So we 
see increased requests for news- 
paper and magazine display ad- 
vertising, mainly from local sub- 
committees, and private firms are 
contributing jointly. We see more 
of posters for which the Govern- 
ment is paying, and other dis- 
plays in lieu of booklets. 

Unfortunately, on account of 
the long established Governmental 
rules, the Government cannot pay 
for newspaper advertising. The 
Government permits us to spend 
$50 on circulars, but forbids our 
reaching the same goal with a 
$5 newspaper announcement. Al- 
though figures prove from tabu- 
lations of literally millions of in- 
quiries from direct pulling ads 
dealers as well as direct sale mail- 
order ads that a booklet sent to 
a man who asks for it in re- 
sponse to an ad brings as many 
orders (therefore, has brought 
as many results in planting a 
thought that leads to action) as 
forty to eighty-five booklets sent 
to a miscellaneous or even a se- 
lected list.* 





*These figures are subject to certain 
exceptions (e. g., list of lawyers on a 
law book or a bought list of names se- 
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Hence, while an inquiry might 
have been secured at a_ lower 
price, say five cents, as it seems 
it certainly could on certain Gov- 
ernment literature, the Govern- 
ment is forced to distribute forty 
booklets at, say, two cents apiece, 
a total of eighty cents, rather 
than. secure the same results by 
spending five cents to secure an 
inquiry and two cents for the 
booklet, a total of seven cents, 
vs. eighty cents! 

There is no use, at the present 
moment, trying to remedy this 
situation. From time immemorial 
the law has been against news- 
paper advertising. And really, 
after all, there may be wise cau- 
tion in this seemingly penny-wise 
policy. 

This spring I had a little per- 
sonal experience with some display 
advertising placed with newspa- 
pers by the Labor Department and 
paid for by the Government. I 
shall not go into the detail of 
the complex problems that im- 
mediately arose regarding copy, 
position and position charges, 
rates per thousand, circulation, 
selection or omission of matter, 
etc., etc. Ill confess this: I be- 
gan to wonder whether perhaps it 
was better to pay the eighty cents 
by distributing circular matter 
rather than the seven cents which 
sooner or later might reach to an 
uncheckable expenditure of $7. 
For there are so many snags, if 
we were to spread the public mil- 
lions among the newspapers that 
perhaps the problem is beyond 
solution. (Though I still feel a 
solution should be attempted; 
after the war by concerted action 
of men who while posted on ad- 
vertising will represent strictly 
the public interests, not the adver- 
tising interests.) ; 

hen I was in the officers’ 
training camp in the spring of 
1917, one of the officers who had 
charge of trucks and automobiles 
had great difficulty in getting 


cured on advertising similar to that on 
an advertising proposition similar to the 
proposition contained in a circular mat- 
ter) which exceptions have no bearing 
on this argument as could readily be 
shown from the character of the lists 
circulated by the Government. 
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The Call of Foreign Markets 


Particularly England and France 





| UR Resident Director in London is a mer- 

chandising and advertising man of long and 
successful experience. Being a native Briton with 
a thorough grounding in American methods in 
advertising and selling, his experience is valuable 
to you if you contemplate British trade extension. 


The head of our Paris office is at present in 
this country, and the exact information we can 
impart regarding advertising and selling conditions 
in France is particularly essential at this time. 


A member of our New York Staff will leave 
shortly for abroad. A personal report by him 
upon his return can be made to you on the pos- 
sibilities for the-export of your product. 


We are, perhaps, ina better position than any 
other advertising agency in America to advise you 
concerning these two countries. 


A conference involves no obligation. 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
Advertising and Sales Service 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St. 
New York 


LONDON PARIS 
25 Victoria St., S. W. 1 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
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Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


HHuyyO WDOxAQn 
HHnywyO Dapoawzna 











































The AWAKENING IS IN SIGHT 


Signs of business awakening, in a diversity of interests, from all 
over the country, show that preparations for peace are under way. 
Twenty-nine years’ experience, reduced to practical application, 
enables us to handle your orders so as to give you greater value 
and quality without adding to the selling price. 


Send for our ‘‘Machinery’”’ folder. 
H. A. Gatchel, Prest. C. A. Stinson, V. Prest. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Opposite Old Independence Hall 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 























drivers. He saw me on the road 
one morning and said, “You are 
well acquainted in Chicago. Wé 
are in great need of eleven truck 
drivers and three auto drivers and 
have been unable to get them. 
Can’t you get these men?” I 
went down to Automobile Row 
in Chicago, spending nearly a day 
and saw the managers, but none 
of them knew ‘of a chauffeur. 
Perhaps they were reserving them 
for private customers. 

The next day at the Q. M. 
Corps there were no new truck 
drivers. I then telephoned to the 
Chicago Daily News. An officer 
hearing me telephone an adver- 
tisement stopped me. “That won’t 
do,” he said, “it’s against Gov- 
ernment regulation.” “It costs 
only a few cents,” I said, “and 
I have already spent several dol- 
lars of Government time and 
Government telephone charges.” 
“No advertising bills will be paid,” 
the officer answered, and he knew. 
“You'll see,” he added, “you'll 
have to pay for it yourself.” 
There was a simple solution. So 
I continued my ’phone call and 
told the. News to bill the adver- 
tisement to my office. 


NEWSPAPER BRINGS RESULTS 


The next morning, before noon, 
after many days of delay, the 
long-needed drivers were all hired. 
I had been “mysteriously success- 
ful” in twenty-four hours. I se- 
cured a reputation as specialist in 
finding truck drivers. 

This was in July. In Decem- 
ber, while in Washington, I re- 
ceived a package of documents. 
No. 1 was a bill for 85 cents, I 
believe, from the Chicago Daily 
News, billed not to me as I had 
asked, but to the Q. M. Corps; 
No. 2 was a communication from 
a Government auditor making in- 
quiry and a pack of other papers 
that had gone back and forth 
from the fort in Illinois, to some 
place on Long Island, back to 
some other places, tracing up the 
officers who had been in the 
Q. M. Corps. Finally the officer 
had been reached who had heard 
me telephone the advertisement. 
I was traced; I paid the News; 
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We Topped Them All 
“ON HIGH” 


The figures below show the 
per centum gain or loss in cir- 
culation of the fourteen leading 
daily newspapers in the Metro- 
politan district. 


These per centum figures were 
taken from the average NET 
PAID U. S. Government Re- 
ports for the six months ending 
Oct. 1, 1918, vs. samé period 
ending Oct. 1, 1917. 


NOTE the splendid growth of 

The Jersey Journal 
Jersey City, N. J.:  ° 

JERSEY JOURNAL 25% GAIN 


Morning Times ..... 3% Gain 
* x * * * 
Evening Mail ........29% Loss 
Evening World ...... 24% Loss 
Evening Journal ..... 18% Loss 
Evening Globe .......17% Loss 
Morning Herald :.... 16% Loss 
Morning Sun ........ 16% Loss 


Morning American ...14% Loss 


Morning World ......14% Loss 
Evening Telegram....14% Loss 
Morning Tribune...... 11% Loss 
Hoboken Observer...10% Loss 
Evening Sun ........ 7% Loss 


NET PAID—Circulation 


The Jersey Journal 


Six months ending Oc- 


Ober 8, TRIG! 65.0. 80.65% 33,194 
One month ending No- 
vember 1, 1918......... 37,081 


One week ending October 
Us CEE a. 0.50, 0) 0.4 cc0acieie 3 


Mr. Advertiser, isn’t that enough 
said? 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
New. Yorkiyos scccccve 200 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia. ...Colonial Trust Building 
CICERO. 660's'0 «003 < Peoples Gas Building 
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Wanted---A Man 


Specifications: 


At least four years of active and 
successful newspaper experi- 
ence, followed by advertis- 
ing agency training. 


Must be between 25 and 35 
years of age and willing to 
locate in Philadelphia in con- 
nection with exceptionally 
interesting work on a trade 
publication covering a num- 
ber of fields, where oppor- 
tunity is bounded only by 
ability. 


Salary to start between $2,500 
and $3,500, depending upon 
qualifications. 


Send all details in confidence to 
md A.”, box 220, Printers’ 
nk. 














WANTED 


Automotive 
Advertising Salesman 


Leading trade paper pub- 
lishers in automotive 
field have an excellent 
opening for high grade 
successful salesman. 





Salary and traveling ex- 
penses. 


Give full particulars in 
first letter, including’ 
minimum salary to start. 


Address G. F., Box 221, 
Care Printers’ Ink 











the Government had saved the 
85 cents on the great non-essential 
of advertising. 

Irrespective of the question of 
newspaper advertising, my thought 


here is simply to call attention to - 


this outstanding fact: 

The United States Government 
(meaning thereby the men _ en- 
trusted with our Governmental 
activities) does believe in adver- 
tising. As soon as we have some- 
thing to sell, we take to printers’ 
ink. No sooner is an activity 
undertaken in Washington, a 
thought to be spread, or a line 
of action to be incited among the 
people (thought and action in 
final analysis being cause and 
effect), and what “gets busy” 
first? An editorial brain and 
then the printing press. 

And it has been proven that in 
spite of the handicaps which ex- 
clude the Government from the 
most economical uses of printers’ 
ink, namely, newspapers and mag- 
azines, printers’ ink has paid. 

(To be continued) 





“Stars and Stripes” Reaches 
Advertising Limit 

When a newspaper reaches the point 
that it can accept no more advertising 
it has attained a position that makes 
it the envy of all other newspapers not 
similarly blessed. Instances of this 
kind are comparatively rare. 

The most recent case of this kind is 
the Stars and Stripes, the official news- 
paper of the American Expeditionary 
Force, which is published in France 
every Friday. A. Erickson, the ad- 
vertising director of the publication for 
the United States and Canada, last week 
issued a notice that further contracts 
for advertising space cannot be made 
at present. The cause of the situation 
is the shortage of paper and its high 
cost which makes it inexpedient to en- 
large the size of the publication to ac- 
commodate new advertisers. d 

The present rate of $6 an inch is 
fixed on a circulation of 200,000 copies. 
The present circulation is 300,000, and 
it is probable that it will be 400, 000 by 
Jan. 1, 1919. There are 40,000 sub- 
scribers in the United States and about 
150,000 more are being mailed to rela- 
tives and friends in this country by the 
boys at the front after reading them. 
In view of growth of circulation since 
the $6 rate was established, a new rate 
is soon to be put into effect. The Stars 
and Stripes is not a money-making 
proposition and all profits made are to 
be employed for the benefit of the 
foreign forces. 
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What happened yesterday? In 






Philadelphia the question is an- 


swered best in the columns of 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


‘Always Reliable’’ 























TICONDEROGA PULP & 





PAPER CO. 
Quality 
Colonial Offset Music 
Special M . Machine Finish 
me — Egeshell 
Antique Laid School Text 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY, N., Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1873 


Horatio Camps Advertising Agency 
62 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK 


For forty-five years have been placing advertisements 
exclusively in the leading newspapers and magazines of 


CUBA, PORTO RICO, MEXICO 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST INDIES and SPAIN 


Some of the largest and best known American adver- 
tisers are numbered among our clients. 


CAN WE SERVE YOU? 






























Advertising Agents-Heed! . 


“The Only Tractor Paper That Gets Results” 


Sais the Franklin Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, Distributors for the 


MOLINE UNIVERSAL TRACTORS 


The only exclusive Tractor Paper with concentrated circu- 
lation among Power Farming Dealers. No waste. Every 
subscriber a “bona fide” prospect for 
power equipment. Newer policies. 
Original co-operative service to adver- 
tisers. Here is a paper that gets results. 
- Leading advertising agents now put 
“TRACTOR” at the top of their lists. 


Write for rates. 


Tractor 


Cincinnati 
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Enthusiasm — Its Value 





By J. Ogden Armour 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Curicaco, Itx., Oct. 25, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

It was with considerable interest that 
we read on page 108 of your October 
17th issue, the short.editorial from the 
Murial Message—“‘What Enthusiasm Is.” 

Our interest in this was due, in addi- 
tion to the goodness of the article, to 
the fact that our Mr. J. Ogden Armour 
some little time ago, wrote an editorial 
upon the subject of enthusiasm. 

This editorial received so much fav- 
orable comment throughout the country 
when it appeared in our house-organ 
that we are forwarding one to you, 
believing that possibly many of your 
readers would be interested to know 
what Mr. Armour believes is a busi- 
ness address. 

ARMOUR AND CoMPANY, 
L. W. Coutson. 


Enthusiasm is the dynamics of 
your personality. Without it, 
whatever abilities you may pos- 
sess lie dormant; and it is safe to 
say that nearly every man has 
more latent power than he ever 
learns to use. You may have 
knowledge, sound judgment, good 
reasoning faculties; but no one— 
not even yourself—will know it, 
until you discover how to put 
your heart into thought and ac- 
tion. 

A wonderful thing is this qual- 
ity which we call enthusiasm. It 
is too often underrated as so 
much surplus and useless display 
of feeling, lacking in real sub- 
stantiality. This is an enormous 
mistake. You can’t go wrong in 
applying all the genuine enthusi- 
asm that you can stir up within 
you; for it is the power that 
moves the world. 

There is nothing comparable to 
it, in the things which it can ac- 
complish. 

We. can cut through the hard- 
est rocks with a diamond drill 
and melt steel rails with a flame. 
We can tunnel through mountains 
and make our way through any 
sort of physical obstruction. We 
can checkmate and divert the very 
laws of nature by our science. 

But there is no power in the 
world that can cut through an- 
other man’s mental opposition ex- 








Morning 


Record, 
Meriden, 
Conn. 


has over 


35 Per Cent. 
More 
Circulation 


PROVED, than the other 
local paper CLAIMS 


Record’s Sworn NET PAID 
six months ending Sept. 30, 1918 


6,648 


The Record is THE ONLY 
Meriden paper that is a 
member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 














are the largest sell- 
ing quality pencils 
in the world. 


They’re perfect, 
that’s why! 


17 black degrees 
6B softest to 9H hardest 
and 8 copying 


FREE 1 Today write § 
* for free trial 
length samples of VENUS 
Pencils and VENUS 
ERASER, which will be 
sent on request. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue New York 
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NEW ENGLAND 


A testing ground for advertisers to prove the soundness of 
their sales plans and the efficiency. of their copy. 


Now, as always, the best place for trial campaigns. 
Now, as always, the best place for regular campaigns. 
Now, as always, the richest section of the country. 
Now, as always, the cheapest for your salesforce to 


cover. 


Now, as always, the dealers ready to give you a will- 


ing ear. 


Now, as always, the daily newspaper to tell your story. 
Now, as always, the people ready to buy advertised 


goods. 


Here are more than seven million people ; above the average 
in education; with the highest per capita of accumulated 


wealth. 


These people are quick to respond to advertising, eager to 


purchase anything that will increase their health, pleasure 


or comfort. 


They are educated to read and heed advertising in daily 


FIFTEEN LEADERS 


in 15 of the best cities. 


newspapers. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 25,389 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (&vening) 
Daily Circulation over 11,000—2c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation , 120 

Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11,083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 23,971 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,268 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. PRiOxand 
Daily Circulation 25,000 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Daily Circulation 6,027 
Population 39,656, with suburb 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
LOWELL, MASS. couURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,623 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. GAZE TTY 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,116 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. feeb aniy 
Daily Circulation "43, 434 net A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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cept persuasion. 
is reason plus enthusiasm, with | 
the emphasis on enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is the art of high 
persuasion. 


And persuasion | 
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And did you ever stop to think | 
that your progress is commensu- | 


rate with your ability to move the | 


minds of other people? If you 
are a salesman this 
nently so. Even 


clerk, it is the zest which you 


is pre-emi- | 
if you are a | 


put into your work that enkindles | 


an appreciation in the mind of the 
employer. 

You have a good idea—don’t 
think that other people will rec- 
ognize it at once. Columbus had 
a good idea, but he didn’t get 
“across” with it without much of 
this high persuasion. 

If you would like to be a power 
among men, cultivate enthusiasm. 
People will like you better for 
it; you will escape the dull rou- 
tine of a mechanical existence and 
you will make headway into your 
work, and not only will you find it 
pleasanter every hour of the day, 
but people will believe in you just 
as they believe in electricity when 
they get into touch with a dynamo. 

And remember this there is no 
secret about this “gift” of en- 
thusiasm. It is the sure reward 
of deep, honest thought and hard, 
persistent labor. 


With Vulcan Steel Products 
Company 


" ‘L. Hamilton for five years with 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, in the 


Rot of copy production, and 
more recently with the George Batten 
Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Vulcan Steel Products Company, an 
import and export house with head- 


quarters in New York. 

In addition to handling the adver- 
tising activities of the Vulcan Company, 
Mr. Hamilton will also direct the pub- 
licity work of the Vulcan Foundry 
Company, the Peerless Ice Machine 
Company, and the Vulcan Trading 
Corporation, which are subsidiaries. 


C. R. Jaegerhuber With Ex- 
porting House 


Charles Root Jaegerhuber, formerly 
of Dry Goods and Apparel, New York, 
has been appointed manager for the 
knit goods and textile departments of 
W. Reed Williams, Inc., exporters, of 
New York. 
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Any advertiser who wishes 
to test his appeal and his 
sales plan, should try 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


It is an ideal New England city neither 
too large nor too small for a fair try out. 
This city is the wholesale 2nd jobbing 
center of the State and these people will 
extend the glad hand to any sound prop- 
ositign which is to be advertised in the 
great paper of Portland, 


HE 


T 
EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Leads in influence, 
and in advertising. 


in sales, in news 


Largest Maine Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


In War and in Peace 
A Great Manufacturing City 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


When peace comes and the warring 
world turns to peaceful pursuits, Bridge- 
port’s trained mechanics will make to 
send round the world: 








Columbia Graphophones 
Singer Sewing Machines 
Weed Tire Chains 
International Co. Silverware 
Locomobile Motor Cars 
Bullard Machine Tools 


and more than fifteen thousand other 
articles. 


The Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 


Covers this field, one of the big Mer- 
chandise Outlets of America 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York Chicago 
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The _ discussion 
One Way to which is now 


Meet German 20ing on, as to 


whether we shall 
Competition boycott. German 


goods after the war, is at any 
rate serving one useful purpose. 
It is serving to remind American 
manufacturers who are looking 
anxiously toward after-war trade 
conditions, that after all they 
do not need to lie down weakly 
and meekly and wait for a Gov- 
ernment edict to rescue them from 
a possibly dangerous situation. 
Their remedy lies in their own 
hands. 

If they fear possible German 
competition in the American 
market after the war, it lies in 
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their power to fortify their hold 
on their market now, by advertis- 
ing their honest American goods 
to a public to which the word 
“American” means more to-day 
than ever before. The manufac- 
turer who protests that he is not 
able to protect his own interests 
without some sort of official edict 
to tell his customers to patronize 
him, is confessing to a spirit of 
dependence which is—or certainly 
ought to be—repugnant to our 
national tradition. Goods sold 
by a negative appeal which says 
“Don’t buy from the other fel- 
low” are only half sold. A far 
stronger attitude is that which 
says: “Buy from me, because—” 
and then gives genuine reasons. 

Moreover, even if we assume 
that the terms of peace are so 
framed that Germany is permit- 
ted free access to our markets, 
the American manufacturer is 
still in possession of one most 
valuable advantage, if he will but 
recognize it. That advantage is 
the element of time in his favor. 
Even taking the most sanguine 
possible view of the military sit- 
uation, it will be a long time be- 
fore peace can be signed; an- 
other interval would then elapse 
before German goods could be 
thrown into the American market; 
and assuming that we would per- 
mit those goods to be advertised, 
such advertising would have to 
begin from a “standing start,” 
and would confront a mountain- 
ous obstacle of ill will which 
would handicap it severely. The 
American manufacturer can begin 
advertising at once; long before 
German goods could begin to 
compete, the name of his own 
product could be made a house- 
hold word; and he would have the 
assistance of a good will as great 
as the ill will the German must 
meet. Under these circumstances, 
the manufacturer whose product 
is advertisable at all would seem 
to be confronted by a need for 
action, rather than for agitation 
in favor of artificial restrictions 
which, after all, can only create 
for him an opportunity which his 
own enterprise can develop if he 
has the courage. 
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Secretary Frank- 


Advertise lin K. Lane’s 
Farming to plan to get re- 
Soldiers turned _ soldiers 


to the land, as 
outlined in last week’s PrinTERs’ 
InK, is so fundamentally sound 
and so comprehensive that every- 
body is bound to warm up to it. 
There is one thought, however, 
in connection with it that should 
be considered. 

Weare taking it for granted that 
a good percentage of the return- 
ing soldiers will want to become 
farmers. But will they? There 
are many reasons for believing 
that they will not. Canada has 
been having men return from the 
war for four years, but it is said 
that only a handful of them have 
been willing to settle on the soil. 

It seems that army life so accus- 
toms men to intimate association 
with their fellows, to living in a 
crowd all the time, that the isola- 
tion of country life makes a sad 
appeal to them. Many farmers 
now in the army affirm that they 
will not go back to their former 
jobs. They say that when the war 
is over they prefer to work in 
the city. On the other hand, many 
city men who performed some pet- 
ty labor, such as running an ele- 
vator, will not want to go back to 
that sort of employment after hav- 
ing been doing real work in chas- 
ing the Hun out of France. 
Whether or not these men can be 
induced to find further adventure 
on the farm is a question. 

Of course the Government has 
these difficulties in mind. The 
farm life that it intends to recom- 
mend to the soldier is to be made 
as attractive as possible. He will 
not be compelled to lead a lonely, 
isolated life. He will have prac- 
tically all the entertainments that 
city people have. In fact the old 
kind of farm drudgery and dreari- 
ness is a thing of the past any- 
way. Country living now has 
many advantages and opportuni- 
ties that are not afforded to city 
dwellers. 

But the soldier must be shown 
this. The idea must be sold to 
him. The bountiful opportunities 
of farming must be pictured to 
him in compelling language. He 
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must be convinced that health, 
happiness and prosperity await, 
him in the country, whereas in the 
city he may find only uncertainty. 
This leads to the conclusion that 
advertising will be necessary to 
enthuse the soldier over the pos- 
sibilities of agriculture and to get 
him to make up his mind definitely 
that Secretary Lane’s plan re- 
solves his career. Just how this 
idea is going to be advertised to 
the soldier we don’t know. It is 
one of those things that should be 
thought about. Perhaps copy in 
the Stars and Stripes would be 
one solution. In any event a few 
strong pieces of advertising would 
do much to sell the Government’s 
reconstruction programme to our 
returning heroes from France. 





Keeping track of 
A Job for the public sentiment 
Association toward his prod- 

uct, his business 
or his industry is one of the 
things that a modern manufac- 
turer has to do. If he is unfairly 
attacked in any quarter, he must 
take steps to allay the antagonis- 
tic feeling. Any unjust criticism 
must be combated. Any repressive 
legislation that may be threaten- 
ing his business must be headed 
off, if possible. Unfair competi- 
tion of any kind must be promptly 
dealt with. 

Trade associations are begin- 
ning to take a good deal of the 
burden of this vigilance work off 
the shoulders of the individual 
business man. The association 
deals at least with the problems 
that concern the members as a 
body. One of the principal duties 
of the secretary is to be on the 
lookout for the growth of any 
sentiment or propaganda that 
menaces the industry. 

For a number of years, for ex- 
ample, the secretary of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association got 
busy whenever a case of ptomaine 
poison was attributed to the eat- 
ing of canned goods. Very often 
the conclusion as to the cause of 
the sickness was unwarranted. 
The work of the Association in 
nailing these libels did some good, 
although as we have often sug- 
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gested it would have been vastly 
more effective had the canners 
called advertising to their aid. 

So also when the Allied Wall- 
paper Industry started to adver- 
tise over a year ago, the secre- 
tary made it part of the campaign 
to protest whenever the maker of 
a competitive material hinted that 
wallpaper is not sanitary. 

That “spotting” any unfairness 
of this kind has become a neces- 
sary part of business is well rec- 
ognized. That something of the 
sort must be extended to foreign 
countries now seems apparent. 
The business men of one country 
must “spot” any propaganda that 
may be directed against them in 
any other country. The movement 
must be nipped in the bud before 
it has a chance to do any harm. 

A good illustration of the neces- 
sity for this was furnished us re- 
cently when German influences 
tried to discredit the Webb bill 
in the Argentina. The Allied In- 
dustries Corporation dealt with 
this situation in the proper man- 
ner. It immediately started a vig- 
orous advertising campaign in 
Buenos Aires to combat the criti- 
cism. 

This corporation was big 
enough and resourceful enough 
to cope with this particular em- 
ergency. Ordinarily, though, the 
individual company cannot be ex- 
pected to fight propaganda single- 
handed in other lands. Vast edu- 
cational work of this kind must 
be done by Associations, by all the 
business men concerned and as- 
sisted by the Government itself. 
Certainly it would seem that no 
one were better fitted to “spot” 
unfriendly developments than the 
Government’s consuls and trade 
scouts. When any inimical move- 
ment is brewing, a report of it 
should be put on the cables at 
once. This will give the business 
men time to act, to get their ad- 
vertising batteries going if nec- 
essary, before the movement has 
had a chance to establish itself. 
Something more is required than 
the old slow and leisurely consul 
reports. 

We see the need for this when 
we read in S. Herzog’s amazing 
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book “The Future of German In- 
dustrial Exports” that it was 
planned to have the German 
Diplomatic Corps operate as an 
advance guard for the commer- 
cial invasion of each nation. The 
Corps was to act in secret unison 
with any and every agency that 
it required to accomplish its dire 
purposes. 

In view of the way the war is 
going, it is certain that Germany 
will not be able to do all the 
things that her trade sharks had 
planned. But we must not be too 
sure. Every precaution must be 
taken. Most certain it is that 
never again should it be possible 
for one nation to make such gi- 
gantic preparations for ruthlessly 
conquering the trade of the world. 
One of the best ways to prevent 
this is for the business men of 
the United States to be ready to 
“spot” any propaganda or com- 
mercial unfairness wherever it 
may manifest itself throughout 
the world, and then promptly pre- 
sent the true facts to the people 
of those countries. 





Questionable The Spanish in- 


Inducements ‘¥e"2@ epidemic 
has brought out 


quite a number of emergency ad- 
vertising campaigns on behalf of 
various proprietary remedies and 
sanitary agents for combating or 
preventing the disease. Much of 
this copy has been sensible and 
useful, but not all of it. 

The other day an advertisement 
for a certain brand of peroxide 
of hydrogen gravely informed the 
public that “So-and-so’s is the 
only genuine, original peroxide.” 
We are reminded irresistibly of 
an incident years ago at a county 
fair in a little Middle Western 
town, where a popcorn and pea- 
nut vendor stalked gravely up and 
down, reiterating reproachfully to 
the non-buying public: “I have 
the only official peanuts.” 

What people want to know 
about your goods, is not why you 
are proud of them, but why they 
should use them. The two things 
are not always synonymous, by a 
long way! 
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The Greatest 
Subscription Campaign 


On December 16th, 20,000 Chapters and 
Branches of the American Red Cross, with 
over 20,000,000 members, will set out to enroll, 
in one week, all the people of the United States 
as members of that great organization, and a 
percentage of them as subscribers to the Red 
Cross Magazine. 


No quotas for memberships have been fixed, but 
National Headquarters asks that Chapters se- 
cure new Magazine subscriptions amounting to 
not less than 1% of total population, and not 
more than 114%,—This is in addition to re- 
newals of present subscriptions. 


Just before, and during this campaign, when 
interest in The Red Cross is keyed up to the 
highest pitch everywhere, The January Red 
Cross Magazine (containing the story of Red 


Cross work during 1918) will be mailed. 


Last advertising forms for January close No- 
vember 15th. Mailing begins December 10th. 


A. E. Bours 
Advertising Manager 
120 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Cote & FREER C. A. CHRISTENSEN E. K. Hoax 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Old South Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Liberty Loan drives have 

not only taught the principles 
of selling to very many people who 
were previously without experi- 
ence in that field, but they have 
produced a fine crop of amateur 
Belascos who have learned “stage 
management” of a big patriotic 
idea. It didn’t take the loan 
workers long to realize the ele- 
mental truth that if you want to 
interest the mass of the people 
in anything, you must dramatize 
it for them as vividly as possible. 
In scores of ways, this was done, 
with an effectiveness of result that 
cannot be doubted. 

For example: Ina part of New 
York City which has a rather 
polyglot population, an outdoor 
rally was held, at which large flags 
of the Allied countries were on the 
platform. Foreign-born members 
of the audience who subscribed 
were invited to come forward and 
pin their subscription to the flag of 
their birth, while American-born 
utilized Old Glory for the pur- 
pose. The idea may not have been 
quite in accord with the “etiquette 
of the flag” but no one who saw 
the emotion with which the 
“Americans by adoption” came 
forward and symbolized thus con- 
cretely their allegiance to their 
new home through the flag of their 
mother country, could fail to be 
deeply moved. 

Another device, of a more prac- 
tical character, achieved good re- 
sults in the W. S. S. campaign in 
Indianapolis. A huge cash regis- 
ter was erected, as large as a five- 
story house, and complete in all 
details, and as War Savings 
Stamps were sold from a booth 
underneath it, the total sales were 
rung up and recorded on its enor- 
mous dial. This register, the idea 
of F. M. McWhirter, a local bank- 
er, aided materially in securing 
pledges of $5,000,000 in W. S. S. 
for Indianapolis. 


New York City showed a num- 


ber of essentially dramatic ideas. “i 
1 


One of them was the daily par- 
ades on “The Avenue of the AlI- 
lies” (part of Fifth Avenue) each 
of which was devoted to one of 
the nations engaged in the con- 
flict with autocracy. Another was 
the daily execution of a painting 
before the Public Library, each 
being done by some well-known 
artist. The Schoolmaster has al- 
ready told how the firemen se- 
cured bond subscriptions by send- 
ing a man up a ladder, one round 
at a time according to subscrip- 
tions made by the crowd. As a 
variant on this, the fire laddies 
would jump from a high window 
into a life net, if some obliging 
spectator would “pay the piper” 
with a liberal subscription. Doubt- 
less hundreds of other and simi- 
lar dramatic ideas were used all 
over the country. 

It is not alone the Liberty Loan 
and other “drives” which have thus 
aroused our sense of the dramatic. 
The United States Employment 
Service is shrewdly taking ad- 
vantage of this instinct in 
the plans it has worked out, 
for giving medals to workers 
in war industries. After four 
months of faithful effort, without 
absence from duty other than that 
necessitated by illness, the war 
worker gets a bronze medal, “de- 
signed by one of the best sculp- 
tors in the country.” He is per- 
mitted to wear this until he has 
completed eight months of serv- 
ice, when he gets a silver medal; 
and at the end of a year, according 
to Nicholas Van der Pyl of the 
Department of Labor, he gets a 
gold medal. If you can visualize 
the scene when the head of the 
family comes home from the fac- 
tory for the first time with his 
medal proudly hung on the north- 
east corner of his bursting chest, 
you will get some hint of the dra- 
matic note which the Government 
is putting into what would be 
otherwise prosaic—though vitally 
necessary—work. 
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Your Goods and They WilBuyThem: i 


Good advertising is constant suggestion. 


If you had some means of suggesting your product : 


every moment of the day to every man, woman and 3 
‘child in the world you would have the greatest possi- 
' ble advertisement. 


A Flexlume Oplex sign does not do quite that much, 
but it will suggest your goods to the thousands whoa 
‘are passing your door every hour in the day and night. 
It will keep your trade name constantly before them— | 
raised, white Oplex glass letters on a dark background, 


- a day sign as well as an illuminated night sign. 


- It will do all this at a cost of only a few cents a day. 
. Where else can you get such advertising at such small 

Cost? 
Your store front, your dealers’ store fronts need the 
forceiof Flexlume su ggestion—the suggestion. which 
carries also distinctiveness. ° 

Won't you let us send you a sketch 

showing how your alt “en look? - 


The Flexlume Sign Co., ieirnis 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Electric Products Somperss n The Fiexlw of 
941 W. 16th St.; Los Angeles, Cal. Sk Ca 
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NEED ME? 


Somewhere in New York State, 
Penn., Ohio, a manufacturer or 
agency needs an able, responsible 
advertising man. Six years’ 
agency experience, married, 28 
years young. Class 4. Write for 
detailed experience, etc. 


“<M. M.,” Box 222, Printers’ Ink, New York 





“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Paper Clip on the market 








Pat. or 
12, 19 
ae by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 


80,000. .ccccccccces 1l5e per 1,000 
RRS Aa 10¢ per 1,000 
100,000. ccccvccccee 8c per 1,000 
Sao 7c per 1.000 
eS | ree 6%c per 1,000 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


A weekly publication read_by the progressive 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Livest in the field. Member A. B. C. 


OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
NEW; YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


ae tepresent — 


Of Men's Colleges, Women’s Colleges, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, Girls’ Pre- 
tor: Thools, Agricultural Colleges, 
‘cchnelogs ical Colleges, High Schools, 
Canadian ( Colleges, Theological Colleges 
Law Colleges, also Alumni Periodicals. 
Ask us anything you want to know 
about college town merchandising 
or college paper advertising 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue 
Established 19138 


New Yor!: 
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Students of language—among 
whom the Schoolmaster’s ¢xipy- 
writing friends are not the least 
—have long been interested in 
noting the changes in our vocabu- 
lary brought about by the war, 


Not only have many foreign 
phrases become universally under- 
stood—‘“spurlos versenkt,” “kam. 
erad,” “c'est la guerre,” “poilu,” 
etc., but British and Americans 
in the trenches have invented a 
slang of their own which needs 
“translating” before it is com- 
prehensible to the civilian stay-at- 


homes. Everybody knows “gone 
west,” “Blighty,” “the Emma 


Gees,” “dud,” and a dozen others; 
but as fast as these old terms 
become familiar, the fighting men 
invent new ones and the folks 
back home can never quite catch 


| up. 


* * * 


A little more than a year agoa 
brand new word came out of 
Russia which has been causing 
trouble—in more wavs than one— 
ever since. When the Bolsheviki 


| first jumped into the limelight we 


were told that they represented 
| the “extreme left,” or the most 
radical of all the Socialists in 
Russia. They were opposed to 
the milder Mensheviki who were 
prominent in the earlv days of 


| the revolution, and they finally, 





To open new territory 


| as everybcdy knows, succeeded in 


ousting the latter, and the traitor- 
ous treaty of  Brest-Litovsk 
promptly followed. But while we 
knew vaguely what they were do- 
ing, nobody seemed to know whiere 
their title came from, nor how it 
was + promeunens. The vaudeville 








| CANADA’ Ss Aelicuatiaboas Journal 


“Marlooti ing 


A high class and highly interesting wonthly 


magazine for all interested in pdvertising 
| ress—especially in the cr 


for current issue, or $2 for year’s sa 
a e LYDIATT, Publisher, 53 Yonge 


TALK 
WITH 





Heegstra 





H. Walton HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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jokesmiths decided it was Bull- 
sheveeckeé, and built many kurnor- 
ous situations around the “hot 
air’ connotation of the first syl- 
lable. Other folk compromised on 


PARTNER 
WANTED 


An old and well established Ad- 
vertising Agency that for years 
has been doing a profitable busi- 
ness with reliable and well known 
firms in their line of trade, and 
has been placing business with the 
leading publications in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and South 
America, and having abundant 
capital to conduct a larger busi- 
ness, desires to make a connection 
with an experienced agency man 
who is a “live wire,” and who 
thoroughly “knows the game.” If 
such a man can come with suffi- 
cient good accounts (or cash capi- 
tal to equal the working capital 
now invested in the business), he 
can have a satisfactory interest in 
the agency and an equitable draw- 
Give 
full particulars as to present con- 
nections and experience. Address 
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OFFICE APPLIANCES 


the news and technical trade journal of 
office equipment. The advertisements of 
more than 225 manufacturers in every 
number are an evidence of its worth. 
Special price for sample to advertising 
men—ten cents. Regulatidns do not per- 
mit us to send it free. 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Many of Amer- 
ica'sprominent 
advertisers, 
agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class printing use 
rie CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 
Eighth Avenue, 33rd to 34th Streets 
3510 Gresley 
reeley 
Catalogs 
The 

Evening Herald 
Embodying everything that a great 
Daily should, is the largest evening 
newspaper in the Western half of the 
profitable medium by investors-in-adver- 

tising. 
Evening Heit ) ening Co. 
Mem 
126-134 So, iodven i — Calif. 


Booklets 
advertising 
Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
Los Angeles 
United States, and is regarded as a most 














| tae 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


The Great Shoe City filled with wishes and 
A Dry Town doing Biz Business. 


Brockton, aie 
winners. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


16,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements. 


Established 1880. 


FASSACHUSETTS 
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SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO. 


CANADA 


AND KNOW 
thea CONDITIONS 
MONTREAL 
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BOURGES SERVICE 


SUPERVISION OF 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





DAY NIGHT 
GRAMERCY AUDOBON 
536 9560 - 3120 

UA Personal and EF Service 


on a fee basis that places you 
under no obligations. 








O YOU realize the op- 
portunities you have 
in advertising direct—by 
Foreign language literature? 
Stop and consider the world 
markets and what have you 
done to get some of this 
business after the war. 
We can help you. Our Service 
Department is here for this purpose. 
True and Accurate Translations 


National Printing & Publishing Co. 
2100 Blue Island Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














More rated retail Department, 

Dry Goods: and General Mdse 

Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 

Merchants Trade Journal than 

to any other trade publication. 
A. B. C. Members 

MERCHANTS TRADE 

JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 

Indianapolis 
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“those Russian wretches.” 

Now comes Frank H. Vizetelly, 
editor of the “New Standard Dic- 
tionary,” to set one’s doubts at 
rest. He tells the Schoolmaster 
that Bolsheviki is the plural form, 
Bolshevik being the singular. It 
is pronounced bol” shi-vi' ki—o as 
in or, sh as in ship, ¢ as in hit, ’s 
as in police. The term means, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vizetelly’s quoted 
definition, “a member of the radi- 
cal Socialist party which becamea 
dominating factor in the Russian 
revolution of March, 1917, and 
subsequently (in December, ‘1917) 
signed a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. 2. Any extreme radical 
or revolutionist.” It is derived 
from the Russian bolshe (adj.), 
more -++ -ik, suffix used in forming 
nouns. Bolshevist, and Bolshe- 
vism are Anglicized forms. The 
first means an adherent of the 
radical doctrines of the Bolsheviki 
and the second the philosophy of 
the movement. 

Incidentally, the second part of 
Mr. Vizetelly’s definition is the 
one which should have most sig- 
nificance for American business 
men. We know from a year’s rea 
record in Russia that the Bolshe- 
viki are not Socialists, in any 
sense which the orthodox Ameri- 
can Socialist would be willing to 
admit. They are anarchists whose 
cold-blooded policy is the com- 
plete extermination by assassina- 
tion of all classes save the “work- 
ing class,” by which they mean ap- 
parently unskilled or little-skilled 
manual labor. The I. W. W. are 
the nearest approach to this phil- 
osophy that we have in America, 
but it is doubtful if even they 
come within miles of the brutal 
and pitiless attitude of the genuine 
Bolshevist. The latter claim that 
their doctrines are spreading in 
America, however; and there are 
some signs that this may in a meas- 
ure be so. If it is, the sooner we 
find out where, how much, and 
why, the better. 
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« ||| “Right Away, Sir” 








° Rapid Service means all the name implies 
¢- —Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
; type orders—whether you are located on the 
a Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


d We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
y Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
) Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


. REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
: you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


g 
The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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Book-form files with pocket pages. 
Is your desk orderly or in dis. Each pocket is container for 


order? Can you find papers quickly 
when you want them? Ne nen teconiy os 
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keep the papers on all pending put together. Indexed A 

matters in compact convenient 31, or with changeable index. You 
form —easily accessible, yet out of OR tant’ can't afford to be without them. 
your way, ns No. Pages 6 Size Index Price 


Letter Changeable $2.5¢ 
DESK FILE °% 3 tes?" 'ts 
16 — Changeable 2.0 
FREE TRIAL—NO RISK 24 2% lewl Az 825 


W. C. Horn Bro & Co. (Est. 1846) 541-547 ‘PeariSt., NY.City, 


Please send me Desk File, No. 16, 14, 16 (crossout any not 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED) 


WANTED—Midwest agency wants ex- 
pert copy writer. Agricultural copy ex- 
perience preferred. If qualified may be 
given immediate charge of department. 
Box 849, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Printing Estimator 


Large Philadelphia plant, doing 
high-grade catalogue and booklet 
work, desires young man, de- 
ferred draft classification, for 
estimating and inside work; must 
have had experience and be able 
to lay out work economically; an 
excellent opportunity for a man 
who is interested in his work and 
knows how to go about it system- 
atically; give full details, which 
will be treated confidentially. Box 
858, Printers’ Ink. 














Large Advertising Agency has 
excellent opening at high salary 
for the right man, one familiar 
with the advertising of drug 
store preparations. Must have 
had actual experience in the 
preparation of the advertising 
copy and selling plans of one or 
more of the present day success- 
ful chemical specialties sold 
through drug stores. Apply 
with references and all informa- 
tions to Box 851, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK 








We have an opening 
for a live retail adver- 
tising man to take 
charge of our adver- 
tising and _ publicity. 
In applying please state 
previous experience, 
references, present em- 
ployment and_ salary 
expected. 

J. L. BRANbE!IS & Sons, 
Omaha, Nebr. 














WORLD’S FASTEST SELLING AUTO 
ACCESSORY 

STATE DISTRIBU TORS WANTED, 
G. L. W. SPRING OILER CO., SAN 
DIE GO, CALIFORNIA. 

~ MANUFACTURER’ 8 AGENTS 
One ‘of the largest manufacturers in 
the world, selling a high-grade, well- 
advertised, well-known fully-guaranteed 
hand cream-separator, for which there is 
a large demand, through dealers only, 
desires to mz ake permanent connection 
on commission with an individual or 
company, who can and will cover any 
certain territory vigorously and persist- 
ently. This high- grade machine sells at 
a very attractive price and makes the 
dealer a very large margin of profit. 
The commission offered is very liberal 
and the amount of money to be made 
depends entirely upon the effort put 
forth, as there is a very large demand 
and sale for this article. There is no 
expense attached to the selling, as the 
manufacturers do their own billing and 
shipping, make their own collections. 
Commissions are due _ and _ payable 
promptly when the goods are shipped. 
The manufacturers will co-operate en 
ergetically with any individual or com- 
pany who will undertake this proposi- 
tion and handle it intelligently. 
Give full particulars and specify ter- 
ritory and other lines carried, etc., in 
first letter. 
SWEDISH SEPARATOR COMPANY, 

515 So. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








: OCEAN TO OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


Electros Ic 


A Square Inch— Minimum 7 cents. 
Shipped to newspapers or dealers from 
your list or in bulk. Expressage pre- 
paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.0 

Newspaper Advertising Electros Only 


GENERAL PLATE CO. TERRE BAUTE 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS DEVELOPER 
Advertising, sales or general manager, 
broad business experience, open for 
mutually desirable connection. Box 
848, Printers’ Ink. 


BRIGHT YOUNG MAN ; 
Well educated, draft exempt, 4 years 
advertising and selling experience, wants 
position with live agency or _ business 
concern. Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young woman with ten years’ experi- 
ence as private and executive secretary 
in bonding house, now teaching in secre- 
tarial school, seeks engagement as Office 
Manager. Will undertake training and 
harmonizing office force. Box 852, care 
of. Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising echiiee: of second news- 
paper in a middle west city of 400,000 
population is desirous of a change, ten 
years’ experience in display advertising, 
five years as advertising manager, 37 
years old, married, college and law 
school graduate. -Address Box 847, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE EXECUTIVE desires sub- 
stantial position. Successful experience 
covers Organizing—Managing—Adver- 
tising—Selling. Snappy ads guaranteed. 
Heavy business -handled. Record is 
clear and ability has been proved. Full 
particulars will convince. Box 850, P. I. 





To Any Manufacturer Not Satisfied with 
His Present Advertising: I am familiar 
with both the manufacturing and the 
advertising businesses, having spent, sev- 
eral years in each. I have been receiving 
$7,000 a year as an advertising writer. 
There are manufacturing positions in 
which I believe I would be very val- 
uable. Yours may be one. May I not 
have the pleasure of talking to you? 
Box 854, care Printers’ Ink, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 





ATTENTION OF EVERY NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHER 


I am open for a connection to manage 
classified Adv. Dept. and one or two sec- 
tions of Display Accounts, with a metro- 
politan newspaper, with a large circula- 
tion, popular from a news standpoint and 
carrying less advertising than it deserves. 

Basis of compensation, commission 
and nomina] salary. Commission on 
increased volume of local advertising 
only over a previous period to be 
agreed upon. 

You are now paying a commission 
on your total volume of foreign ad- 
vertising. 

My commission would be earned 
upon increased business only. 

Your present overhead expense or 
cost per inch is a fixed charge. 

Your increased overhead expense or 
eost per inch for increased business 
will be nominal except for two items, 
namely, composition and print paper. 

Have had ten years of intensive news- 
paper training on a paper with a daily 
circulation of 125,000 in the successive 
capacities of purchasing agent, mechani- 
cal superintendent, city circulation man- 
ager and advertising. 

Can furnish unusual references from 
advertising managers and publishers well 
known by reputation in newspaper circles. 

Am employed at present as advertising 
and sales manager of a large manufac- 
turing concern. Steel supply exhausted, 
company suspending business. 

Deferred classification in draft. Can 
arrange for an immediate interview at 
any convenient point. Box 857, P. I. 
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Mt. Holyoke graduate; several years’ 
experience commercial art and publish- 
ing; familiar with lettering, type, paper, 
graphic processes. Interested in adver- 
tising; writes convincing English; per- 
sonal selling experience as Field Secre- 
tary of technical school. Box 853, P. I. 





An able, enthusiastic publisher, experi- 
enced in the daily and weekly fields, 
wants to make a new connection in 
which creative work will tell. His ex- 
perience covers editorial as well as busi- 
ness; his integrity is unquestioned. Writes 
forceful. advertising and strong letters, 
and can advise advertisers on their copy. 
Salary in New York City is now $75 a 
week in a position he has held for eight 
years and he is considering a move to 
get away from a blind business alley. 
Being married, with three young chil- 
dren, his draft status is satisfactory. On 
a publication of broad, liberal views that 
plays the game ably and fairly he would 
be, as he is, a builder, gaining strength 
every week. Would consider other than 
publishing propositions, but what I do 
want (and here let me drop the dignified 
but cumbersome third person) is a con- 
nection that would be willing to pay a 
salary and a working interest. Address: 
Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 














65 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring dur- 
ability. Covered with strong black book 
cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
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CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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TOBEY FURNITURE 


was advertised in Chicago newspapers during Sep- 
tember, 1918, in the proportions indicated by the 
following chart: 
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During September, 1918, the Daily circulation of The Chicago Tribune— 
427,397—was 52,829 greater than that of the next Chicago Daily, an eve- Babs 
ning paper. The Sunday circulation of The Chicago Tribune during analyze 
September was 104,407 greater than that of the next Sunday paper. situati 
10) 
This enormous Tribune circulation persists in spite of the fact that the eile: 
price of the Daily Tribune has been raised from 1c to 2c and the price Urprisit 
of The Sunday Tribune from 5c to 7c in the city and 7c to 10c in the the futu 
country. It is only natural that The Chicago Tribune should receive the | Cli 
bulk of the advertising of discriminating merchants. ‘i ic 
ca 
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The Chicage Tribune 


ii THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Largest Chicago Circulation—Daily or Sunday 














